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PART III. 


Thatch of palm and a patch of clover, 
Breath of balm ina field of brown, 
The clouds blew up and the birds flew over, 
And I looked upward : but who looked down ? 


Who was true in the test that tried us ? 

Who was it mocked? Who now may mourn 
The loss of a love that a cross denied us, 

With folded hands and a heart forlorn ? 


God forgive when the fair forget us. 
The worth of a smile, the weight of a tear, 
Why, who can measure? The fates beset us. 
We laugh a moment; we mourn a year. 





ING songs, and pour wine in oblations, 
Be glad, and forget, in a rhyme, 
Mutations of Time and mutations 
Of thoughts that are fiercer than Time. 


As a tale that is told, as a vision, 
Forgive and forget ; for I say 

That the true shall endure the derision 
Of the false till the full of the day. 


I forgive as I would be forgiven ; 
I forget, lest the ill I have done 
Be remembered against me in heaven 


And all the days under the sun. 
Vot. IX., N.S. 1872. 
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For who shall have bread without labour ? 
And who shall have rest without price ? 
And who shall hold war with his neighbour 
With promise of peace with the Christ ? 


Lo! the years may lay hand on fair heaven ; 

__ They may place and displace the red stars ; 
They may stain them as blood stains are driven 

At sunset, in beautiful bars. 


They may shroud them in black till they fret us— 
The clouds with their showers of tears; 
They may grind us to dust and forget us, 
May the years—O, the pitiless years ! 


But the precepts of Christ are beyond them ; 
And the truths in the parables taught, 

With the tramp of the ages upon them, 
They endure as though ages were naught. 


And the deserts may drink up the fountains, 
And the forests give place to the plain, 

And the main may give place to the mountains, 
And the mountains return to the main. 


And mutations of worlds, and mutations 
Of suns may take place, but the reign 

Of Time, and the toils and vexations 
Shall bequeath them, no, never a stain, 


So, silent, I bide the revealing 

Of night, the stern parent of morn, 
Sit patient, yet boldly appealing 
- To Time, who was God’s first born. 
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So they sighed, and they left him alone in the care 
Of faithfullest matrons ; they moved to the field 
With the lifted sword and the sounding shield 

High fretting their eloquent storms of hair. 


And, true as the moon in her march of stars, 
The Queen stood forth in her battle attire 

Worn as they trained, or worn in the wars, 
Bright and as chaste as a flashing of fire. 


She had girdles of gold and of silver crossed, 
And plaited, and chased, and bound together, 
Broader and stronger than belts of leather, 

Cunningly fashioned and splendidly bossed ; 


With diamonds circling her, stone upon stone, 
Above the breast where the borders fail— 
Below the breast where the fringes zone, 
A splendid and glittering garment of mail. 


The breastplate, fastened with clasps of gold, 
Was clasped, as close as the breasts could bear, 
The form made hardy and the waist made spare 
From her athlete sports and adventures bold ; 


It was bound and drawn to a delicate span, 

It flashed in the red front ranks of the field— 
Was fashioned full trim in its intricate plan 

And gleamed as a sign, as well as a shield, 


That the virgin Queen was unyielding still, 
And pure as the tides that around her ran, 
True to her trust, and strong in her will 
Of war and hatred to the touch of man. 


The field it was theirs or in storm or in shine, 
So fairly they stood that the foe came not 
To the battle again, and the brave forgot 

The rage of battle ; and they trimmed the vine, 
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And they tended the fields of the tall green corn, ' 
And they crushed the grape, and they drew the wine 
In the great round gourds or the bended horn, 
Till their sad sweet lives seemed as half divine. 


They bathed in the wave in the amber-like morn 
Or they took repose in the peaceful shade 
Of eternal palms, and were never afraid : 

Yet still did they sigh, and look far and forlorn. 


Then down where the wave by the white sands ran 
And left them laved with kisses, and these 

Had journeyed away with the caravan 
Of the grand old tide to the grander seas, 


Where the rim of the wave was weaving a spell, 
And the grass grew soft where it hid from the sun, 
Would the Amazons gather them every one, 

At the call of the Queen by the sound of her shell. 


They would come in state through the kingly trees, 
And train and marshal them brave and well 

In the golden noon, in the hush of peace 
Where the shifting shade of the fan-palms fell. 


They would lean on their long quick: quivering swords ; 
They would rest on their shields in a line at the side ; 
They would lift their brows to the front towards 
Their Queen as she moved in her queenly pride. 


They would train till flushed and as warm as the wine, 
They would reach with their limbs, would thrust with the 
lance, 
Would attack, retire, retreat and advance, 
Then wheel in column, then fall in line ; 


Stand thigh and thigh with the limbs made hard 
And rich and round as the swift-limbed pard, 
Or a racer trained, or a white bull caught 

In the lasso’s toils, where the tame are not. 
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They would curve as the waves curve, swerve in line ; 
They would dash through the trees, would train with the bow, 
Then back to the lines, now sudden, then slow, 

Then flash their swords in the sun at a sign. 


They would settle the foot right firmly afront, 
Then sound the shields till the sound was heard 
Afar, as the horn in the black boar hunt ; 
Yet, stranger than all, utter never a word. 


They were daring of heart, they were supple of limb, 
They would test their full strength in the wrestle or race, 
They would thread through the forest, would leap and would 
swim, 
And stripped to the cincture would spring to the chase. 


They would brave the deep jungle, would beard the wild beast 
In the tangle of wood or at bay in his den ; 

And alone or in troop, at the fray or at feast, 
Would bear them as bravely as ever did men. 


They were out with the morn, and till mantled in night 
They were reckless of danger and careless of toil ; 
They would bear to the village the shaggy-haired spoil, 

And shout and lift hands and return in delight. 


When the shadows fell far from the westward, and when 
The sun had kissed hands and made sail for the east, 

They would kindle the fires and gather them then, 
Well-worn and most merry with song, to the feast. 


There feasting in circles, they sang of the sun, 
Their prowess or valour, in peril or pain ; 

Till the Isles were awake and the birds were outdone ; 
And long ere the dawn were up singing again. 


So they sang of all things but the one sacred one 
That could make them most glad, as they lifted the gourd 
And passed it around, with its rich purple hoard, 

From the Island that lay with its front to the sun. 
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Though lips were made luscious, and eyes as divine 
As the eyes of the skies that bend down from above ; 
Though hearts were made glad and most mellow with love, 
While the dripping gourd drained of its burthen of wine ; 


Though brimming, and dripping, and bent of their shape 
Were the generous gourds from the juice of the grape, 

They could sing not of love, they could breathe not a thought 
Of the savour of life, in love sought or unsought. 


For their loves they were not ; they had banished the name 
Of man, and the uttermost mention of love— 
The moonbeams about them, the quick stars above, 

And the mellow-voiced waves, they were ever the same, 


In sign, and in saying, of the old true lies ; 
But they took no heed ; no answering sign, 
Save glances averted and half-hushed sighs, 
Went back from the breasts with their loves divine. 


So they sang with a will of their freedom, and well— 
They had paid for it well when the price was blood ; 
And they beat on the shield, and they blew on the shell, 

When their wars were not, for they held it good 


To be glad and to sing till the dawn of the day, 
In an annual feast, when the broad leaves fell. 
Yet some sang not, and some sighed “ Ah well!” 
For there’s far less left you to sing or to say, 


When mettlesome love is banished, I ween,— 
To hint at as hidden, or half disclose 

In the swift sword-cuts of the tongue, made keen 
With wine at a feast—than one would suppose. 


So the days wore by, but they brought no rest 
To the minstrel knight, though the sun was gold, 

And the Isles were green, and the Amazons blest 

In a splendour of arms, and as pure as bold. 
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He moved in a legion, yet he lived as alone, 
And his bosom arose with a sudden unrest 
And the terrible sense of a soul distrest 

In intolerable strife at its own hearthstone. 


He now would resolve to reveal to her all, 
His sex and his race, in a delicate song ; 
And his love of peace, his hatred of wrong, 
And his own deceit, though the sun should fall. 


Then again he would linger, and he knew not how 
He could best proceed, and deferred him now 
Till another day. Then another came, : 
And still he delayed, and reproached him tlie same. 


Then again he did vow to reveal full soon, 
Then deeply he blushed, then upbraided sore 
The winds that had blown from the Castile shore, 
As he walked by the waves in the great white moon. 


But he still said nought ; he subdued his head, 
And he wandered away in a dubious spell 

Of unut’rable thought of the truth unsaid, 
To the indolent shore; and he gathered a shell, 


And he shaped its point to his passionate mouth, 
And he turned to a bank and began to blow, 
While the Amazons trained in a troop below, 

And as soft and as sweet as a kiss of the South. 


And it pleased them well! And they ceased fo train 
For a resting spell, as the dulcet strain 

Fell down from the hill through the tasselling treés, 
And a murmur of song like the sound of bees 


In the clover crown of a queenly spring, 
Came back unto him, and he laid the shell 

Aside on the bank, and began to sing 

Of eloquent love; and the ancient spell 
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Of passionate song was his, and the Isle, 

As waked to delight with a seraphim’s wing, 
Came back in echoes ; yet all this while 

He knew not at all the sin of the thing. 


Then the Amazons, lifted with glad surprise, 
Stood splendid at first and looked far and fair ; 
Set forward a foot and shook back their hair, 

‘Like clouds pushed back from the sunlit skies. 


Then they bared their brows to the palms above, 
But they then looked level in each other’s eyes, 
And they then remembered that the thought of love 

Was the thing forbidden, and they sank in sighs. 


They turned from the training, they came in a throng 
To the old, old tale ; and they trained no more, 
As he sang of love ; and some on the shore, 

And full in the sound of the eloquent song, 


With a womanly air and irresolute will 

Went listlessly onward as gathering shells, 

Then gazed where the waters, with mirroring swells, 
Reflected their forms—then they sighed, and were still. _ 


And they all spoke not. Some tapped on the sand 
With the sandalled foot, keeping time to the sound, 

In a sort of a dream ; some timed with the hand, 
And one held eyes full of tears to the ground, 


As the tide of the years turned stormy and strong 
With its freightage of wrecks and impossible things, 
And a flood of far memories born of the song 
And borne to the heart on articulate wings. 


She thought of the days when their wars they were not, 
As she leaned and listened to the old, old song, 
When they sang of their loves, and she all forgot 
Of the hard oppressions and a world of wrong. 
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Like a pure true woman, with her trust in tears 

And the things that are true, she relived them in thought, 
Though hushed and crushed in the fall of the years, 

And she lived but the fair, and the false she forgot 


As a tale long told, or as things that are dreams ; 
And the quivering curve of the lip it confest 
Of the silent regrets of a soul that teems 
With a world of love in a brave true breast. 


Then this one, younger, who had known no love, 
Nor had looked upon man but in blood on the field, 
She bowed her head, and she leaned on her shield, 
And her heart beat quick as the wings of a dove 


That is blown from the sea, where the rests they are not 

In the season of storms ; and by instinct taught 

Grew pensive, and sighed; and she thought and she thought 
Of some wonderful things, and—she knew not of what. 


Then this one thought of a love forsaken, 

Thought of a brown sweet babe, and she thought 
Of the bread-fruits gathered, of swift fish taken 

In intricate nets, like a love well sought. 


And she thought of the moons of her maidenhood, 
Mellowed and fair with the forms of man, 

In her memory set like the shadowy wood 
By the beautiful waves that around her ran ; 


Fairer indeed than the fringes of light 
That lie at rest on the wést of the sea 

In the furrows of foam on the borders of night, 
And dearer indeed than the songs to be ; 


Than the calling of dreams from the opposite land, 
To the land of life, and of journeyings dreary 
When the soul goes over from the form grown weary, 
And walks in the cool of the trees on the strand. 
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But the Queen moved forth, as to smite him at first 


With the sword unto death, yet it seemed that she durst 
Not smite him at all ; and she stood as to chide, 
And she lifted her face, and she frowned at his side. 


And she touched on his arm, and she looked in his eyes 
And right full in his soul, but she saw no fear 
In the pale fair face, and with frown severe 

She pressed her lips as suppressing her sighs. 


She banished her wrath, she unbended her face, 
And she lifted her hand and put back his hair 
From his pale sad brow, with a penitent air, 

And forgave him all, with an unuttered grace ; 


For she said no word. Yet no more was severe ; 
She stood as subdued by the side of him still, 
Then averted her face with a resolute will, 

As to hush a regret, or to hide back a tear. 


Then she said to herself: “ A stranger is this, 

And sad and alone, that knows not at all 

That a throne shall totter and the strong shall fall, 
At the mention of love and its banefullest bliss. 


“‘ Olife that is lost in bewildering love— 
But a stranger is sacred!” She lifted a hand 
And she laid it as soft as the breast of a dove 
On the delicate mouth ; it was more than the wand 


Of the tamer of serpents ; for she did no more 
Than to bid with her eyes and to beck with her hand, 
And the song drew away to the shells of the shore, 
Took wings, as it were, to the verge of the land. 


But her heart it was heavy. With penitent head 
She returned to her troop, and, retiring, she said : 
“ Alas! and alas! Shall it come to pass 

That the panther shall die from a blade of grass ? 
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“ That the tiger shall yield at the bent-horn blast ? 
That we, who have conquered a world and all 
Of men and of beasts in the world, must fall 

Ourselves, at the mention of love, at the last ?” 


Was it love or regret so besetting him now ? 

For the singer was fretted, and farther apart 

He wandered, perplexed, and he felt that his heart 
Leapt high and leapt hot till it tinged to the brow— 


Beat quick and beat troubled, and strong and untamed, 

As he saw her move on with a marvellous grace 

To her troop as they trained ; and he turned from his place, 
He averted his head, and he felt him ashamed 


That he sat at her board, and day after day 
Lived on in her land in the shield of a lie ; 

That he dared not stand to the front and say 
The truth, and die as a soldier should die. 


She, troubled at heart, when returned to her troop, 
Led minstrel and all to the innermost part 

Of the palm-crowned Isle, where the great trees group 
In armies, to battle when black storms start ; 


And took up her retreat from the sun by the trees 
That are topped like tents, where the fire-flies 
Are a light to the feet, and a fair lake lies 

As cool as the coral-set centres of seas. 


Here Nature was good, and gave to her lover 
Yet warm from her bosom the all that she had, 

And only demanded that he should love her 
Full well in return, and so to be glad. 


In the heart of the Isle her carpet was spread, 
All silken and soft with the velvety bloom ; 
Her couch it was canopied overhead, 
And allured to sleep with its deep perfume. 
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The sarsaparilla had woven its thread 
So through and through, like to threads of gold; 
’Twas stronger than thongs a thousandfold, 
And on every hand and up overhead 


Ran thick as the threads on the rim of a reel, 
By red leaf and dead leaf, bough and vine, 
The green and the grey leaf, coarse and fine, 

And the cactus tinted with cochineal. 


And every colour that the Master Sun 
Has painted and hung in the halls of God, 
Blushed in the sky or spread on the sod, 
Pictured and woven and wound as one. 


The tamarind and the cocoa-tree, 

The quick cinchona, the red sangre, 

The keen caressa, the sycamore, 

Were woof and warp as wide as the shore. 


Here palm-trees lorded the copse like kings, 
Their tall tops tossing the indolent clouds 
That folded the Isle in the dawn like shrouds, 

Then fled from the sun like living things. 


The cockatoos swung in the vines below, 
And muttering hung on a golden thread, 

Or moved on the mossed boughs to and fro, 
In plumes of gold and arrayed in red. 


They held their heads to the side as though 

They were weighed with thought, and looked to the east 
Like wiseacres uttering oracles low, 

And who wisest seem when they know the least. 


The lake lay hidden away from the light, 
As asleep in the Isle from the tropical noon, 
And narrow and bent like a new-born moon, 
And as fair as a moon in the noon of the night. 
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It was shadowed by forests, was fringed by ferns, 
And fretted anon by the fishes that leapt 
At indolent flies that slept or kept 

Their drowsy tones on the tide by turns. 


And here in the dawn when the day was strong 
And newly aroused from his leafy repose, 
With the dew on his feet and the tints of the rose 
In his great fair face, was a sense and a song 


That the tame old world has nor known nor heard 
Of eloquent wings of the humming bird, 
That beguiled the heart ; and they purpled the air 
And allured the eye, as so everywhere — 


On the rim of the wave, or across it in swings, 
They swept or they sank in a sea of blooms, 
The senses filled with the soft perfumes, 

As they wove and they wound in a song of wings. 


And the senses drank of the fragrance deep, 
And the glad soul questioned it whether or no 
It had risen above or yet dwelt below, 

Or whether to laugh for love or to weep. 


A bird in scarlet and gold, made mad 
With the sweet delights, through the branches slid 
And kissed the lake on a drowsy lid 

Till the ripples ran and the face was glad : 


Glad and lovely as the lights that sweep 

In the autumn time through the awful north 

On the face of heaven when the stars are forth— 
Or the face of a child that smiles in sleep. 


Here came the Queen, in the tropical noon, 
When the wave and the world and all were asleep, 
And nothing looked forth to betray her, or peep 
Through the glory of trees in their garments of June, 
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To bathe with her court in the waters that bent 
As bold and as sharp as a bow unspent, 

In the beautiful lake through the towering trees, 
And the tangle of blooms in a burden of bees. 


And strangely still, and more strangely sweet 
Was the lake that lay in its cradle of fern, 
As still as a moon with her horns that turn 

In the night like lamps to some delicate feet. 


They came and they stood by the brink of the tide, 
They hung their shields on the boughs of the trees, 

And they leaned their lances against the side, 
Unloosed their sandals, and busy as bees 


That ply with industrious wings the perfumes, 
They ungathered their robes in the rustle of leaves 
And the nodding of reeds and the beautiful blooms 
That enwound them as close as the wine-vine weaves. 


But the minstrel had faltered, and further aside 
Than ever before he averted his head, 

Then he picked up a pebble and fretted the tide, 
Then turned with a countenance flushed and red. 


Then he feigned him ill, and he wandered away, 
And he sat him down by the waters alone, 

And prayed for pardon, as a knight should pray, 
And rued an error not all his own. 


Then the Amazons pressed to the girdle of reeds, 
Two and by two they advanced to the wave, 
Challenged each other, and bade be brave, 

Bantered, and vaunted of valorous deeds. 


They pushed and they parted the curtains of green, 
All timid at first; then looked at the wave 
And laughed ; retreated, then came up brave 

To the brink of the water, led on by their Queen. 
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Then again they retreated, then again advanced, 
Parted the boughs in a proud disdain, 

Then bent their heads to the waters, and glanced 
Below, then blushed, and then laughed again, 


Till a bird awakened, and all dismayed 

They shrank to the leaves and the sombre shade 
With a womanly sense of a delicate shame 

That strife and changes had left the same. 


Then at last came forward a beautiful pair 
And bent to the wave, and bending they blushed 
As rich as the wines, when the waters rushed 

To the dimpled limbs, and laughed in the hair, 


Then the fair troop followed with shouts, with cheers, 
And they cleft the wave, and the friendly ferns 
Came down in curtains and curves and turns, 

And a brave palm lifted a thousand spears. 


From under the ferns and away from the land, 
And out in the wave until lost below, 
There lay, as-white as a bank of snow, 

A long and a beautiful reach of sand. 


And clothed alone in their clouds of hair 
And curtained about by the palm and fern, 
And made as their Maker had made them, fair, 
And splendid of natural grace and turn, 


Untrammelled by art and untroubled by man 


They tested their strength, or they tried their speed, 


And here they wrestled, and there they ran, 
Supple and lithe as the watery reed. 


The great trees shadowed the bow-tipped tide, 
And nodded their plumes from the opposite side, 
As if to whisper, Take care! take care ! 

But the meddlesome sunshine here and there 
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Kept pointing a finger right under the trees, 
Kept shifting the branches and wagging a hand 
At the round brown limbs on the border of sand, 
And seemed to whisper, Ho! what are these ? 


The gold-barred butterflies to and fro 
And over the waterside wandered and wove 
Heedless and idle as clouds that rove 

And drift by the peaks of perpetual snow. 


But a monkey swung out from a bough in the skies, 
Whiskered and ancient, and wisest of all 
Of his populous race, and he heard them call 
And he watched them long, with his head sidewise, 


From under his brows of amber and brown, 
Patient and silent and never once stirred ; 

Then he shook his grey head and he hastened him down 
To his army below and said never a word. 


But the minstrel he took him apart from the place, 
He looked up in the boughs at the gold birds there, 
He counted the humming-birds fretting the air, 

And caught at the butterflies fanning his face. 


Then he sat him down in a crook of the wave 
And away from the Amazons, under the skies 

Where the great trees curved in a leaf-lined cave, 
And he lifted his hands and he shaded his eyes, 


And he held his head to the north when they came 
To run on the reaches of sand from the south 
And he pulled at his chin, and he pursed his mouth, 
And he shut his eyes with a shudder of shame. 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE OR MONEY? 


A NOVELETTE IN FOUR PARTS, 
BY STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, AUTHOR OF “OFF PARADE.” 





PART I. 


A GARDEN PARTY AT RYDE. 


SINC) ‘OW Miss Bell—through this hoop like a bird! and 
Ons we shall be up to Miss Evans’s lot, and stand fair 


NS iS; to win.” The glass actually dropped from Captain 
URNS a9 Islebart’s eye as he thus gave vent to a very 
unusual excitement over a close game of croquet at the Evans's. 
For the massive, handsomely fashionable, and fashionably-handsome 
captain was of a languid, imperturbable nature, and very rarely 
allowed any emotion whatever to be more apparent than an elevation 
of the eyebrows—a long steady stare, or a prolonged stroke of his 
jewelled hand down the huge black moustache—would denote. But 
he certainly was excited ; so much so indeed as to draw the attention 
of his subaltern, Ensign Bliss, to the fact, causing that youthful 
ornament of Her Majesty’s Service inconsequently to remark to his 
partner—fair Angelina Prout—“’Jove! Islebart’s tempers up— 
devil of a fellow, you know, when he’s riled !” 

“ Really ?” queried the carefully preserved, if somewhat year-worn 
beauty, impatiently passing her rich brown hair behind her ears as 
she beat with one neat foot a pas-de-diable on the shaven turf; 
“Really ?—I suppose, then, you poor ‘subs’ tremble in your shoes 
when such is the case?” Ensign Bliss subsided into a blushful rage, 
and remarked at mess the next night in Parkhurst Barracks that 
“That skinny old Prout was really too bad,” and expressed a desire 
to be performed on by Mr. Calcraft “if she wasn’t spoons on 
Islebart.” 

Annie Bell was nervous. She was playing for the first time before 
a large and fault-finding audience, composed. of the first rank and 
fashion in Ryde. She was a new-comer in the midst of a banded 
host merciless to all who did not defy their small local malice. She 
was on the weaker side in the game—the stroke to be made was 


most difficult. She had attracted considerable and marked attention 
VoL, IX., N.S. 1872. MM 
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from some old and some new acquaintances among the officers, 
thereby rousing the demon Jealousy in muslin-covered bosoms that 
(morally speaking) thirsted for her blood—and therefore small 
wonder that Annie Bell was nervous. But nervousness was not to 
subdue heron ‘this or any other occasion. In that small, yet elegantly 
—nay, perfectly—formed frame, there was a soul and a spirit uncon- 
querable under ordinary circumstances, and you had but to look at 
the ‘queenly white forehead, surmounted with a coronal of close- 
braided hair; the straight, decisive nose; the sky-blue eyes 
with purple pupils; the firm, if winning, mouth ; and the glorious 
fighting-power evinced in every line of the creamy chin and throat, 
to see that fair Annie Bell would never be humiliated by the mere 
animal power of the nerves. So she had taken.a long thirsty look 
at the relative positions of the hoop, her ball, and those ouflying 
ones of friends and enemies; and had taken in the whole state 
of the game. She glanced up with a brave smile of conquest to 
Islebart’s face—he towering over her like some great oak above a 
silver birch—and gracefully bending, paused a moment, then struck 
her ball with a sharp, unswerving blow, that sent it flying through 
its proper hoop into the midst of the opponents’ country. 

“ Bravo! bravo! first-rate—a really spiendid stroke !” and other 
such-like expressions broke in torrents from the bystanders and her own 
side ; while the opposition looked gloomy and crest-fallen, as ominous 
growlings of anticipated defeat rose to theirlips. Captain Islebart was 
a picture, fine to behold ; for while pausing for Miss Bell’s successful 
coup, Fan Evans—tall and dark and in scornfully negligent attire, 
becoming one whose presence required no adventitious aids of dress 
—had glided to his side and twitted him audibly with his want of 
coolness, ‘until the remorseful swell became aware that he ‘had lost 
caste by an unbecoming enthusiasm, and strove with great efforts to 
regain his normal apathy. Thus he stood still, not attending Miss 
Bell in her further career of knocking her opponents’ balls to ‘the 
farthest corners of the ground, stroking the black moustache, 
lounging .on his mallet in statuesque attitudes, and “ haw-hawing” 
with an energetic laziness that did great honour to his talents in 
that respect. 

Lynn Darley—timid, desponding, small, awkward, and with a 
constant uneasy feeling that all women laughed at and despised him 
—saw hishance. Shambling up to Miss Bell, as she stood flushed 
and elated with her successful raid against the enemy, ‘he pourea 
forth ‘his ‘small congratulations on her victory. Miss Bell was 
gracious: in fact, knowing so few people at the party, she felt rather 
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awkward :standing alone, and was proportionably glad:of any one’s 
company ‘to «cover her from general remark. Besides, Captdim 
Datley was an old and dear ‘friend, and had known -and :admiretl, 
and been loved with the young beauty’s girlish love, when quartered 
in a‘small country town where her parents had previously -resided;; 
‘so 'that there was plenty to talk about without ‘the hideous negessity 
of ‘having to invent conversation out of the surrounding circumstanges, 
Since the Bells had come to Ryde in the winter ‘time, Darley, whe 
was quartered at Parkhurst, had renewed the former intimacy, fount 
himself -oftener than ever calling at the sweet rose cottage (“The 
Rosery” by name) with its dijon grounds overlooking the Solent, 
had lost his heart irrevocably, and was becoming day by day:more 
unhappy, more ‘self-despising, more despairing, as he contrasted dhis 
own misshapen form and weak nervousness with her beauty -and 
grace. For the first few months he had the field clear to himself, 
but by degrees the Bells began to be better known—people called 
on them—the Misses Evans (three youngish orphan girls of great 
wealth) had discovered that Annie-was a school-fellow, and foolishly, 
as they afterwards discovered, introduced her among their friends 
in society. Other military men, as well from the Depdét Battalion.at 
Parkhurst,.as from Gosport, Southsea, and similar places “ over the 
water,” got in on his preserve—the result of the whole being that 
Captain Lynn Darley was rendered a thoroughly miserable man, and 
began ‘to give up any faint idea he had ever had that Annie ‘Bell 
would continue to love him as:she undoubtedly had in the early days 
of their acquaintance. Yet he could not keep away ‘from ‘the 
fascination of sher :presence, but constantly sought her society rat 
“The Rosery,” on the pier, or the band-stand—finding a valuable 
ally.in old Lawrence Bell to whose windy stories no-other man in 
Ryde-could be persuaded tto!listem), but:a relentless foe in the mamma, 
who.saw.in her .sharp:motherly wit no apparent means of bringing 
Darley .to \the point, and wisely-disliked and ‘feared a suitor who 
had not courage to come forward, but yet was sufficiently intimate ito 
hinder the advances of bolder if less eligible men—at least in a 
moneyed point of view. For Lynn Darley was tolerably endowed 
with the mammon of iniquity, and could show his clear thousand a 
year—a sum which, as the wise mother knew perfectly well, is not'to 
be, got every day in the ranks of the British infantry. But Captain 
Islebart was mamma’s favourite of all the Parkhurst garrison for many 
reasons—but chiefly for his money. His money was great, ‘beating 
Lynn Darley’s financial position hollow. Again, Datley’s:moneythafl 
been made in ‘trade—coffee, .or alum, or hides, or indigo, or some:su¢h 
M™M 2 
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rubbish—while Islebart’s gold was land. Where is the mamma that 
will not despise mere lucre in the Funds, and cling wildly, desperately 
to. the real thing—Land? Then the two men were not to be compared 
—Darley was nothing to look at in face or person. The countenance 
was good in expression, but wretched in the matter of looks. He was 
small,,ill-made, and a heart-breaking bashfulness and nervousness of 
body could be detected in every motion of the twitching frame. Cer- 
tainly he had fought and starved, and starved and fought in both the 
Cnmean and Indian wars as well as the most stalwart ; he rode as 
straight and true to hounds as the most dare-devil “ whip” in Leices- 
tershire; yet he could never give an order in the barrack-yard 
and look as if he thought it would be obeyed; he was mercilessly 
chaffed by his brother captains—sneered at by cynical lieutenants, 
long past the romance of their first uniforms, hopeless of promotion, 
and dearly loving to affect a contempt for all above them—and 
laughed at but liked by the shaky little ensigns, to whom he was 
always kind, gave good advice, and (strangest weakness of all) actually 
lent money! Not that they ever paid him back within months of 
the time they had promised, but that he cared not for, as long as 
they liked him. Something to like him—something to love him— 
that was all he wanted, and yet it seemed to him he could never 
hope for the latter. Mrs. Skiffer—the inevitable widow of the 
watering place—laughed at him dreadfully, nicknamed him “ Captain 
Stickleback,” and abused him like'a pickpocket in his absence ; but 
there were not a few in Ryde who considered that the pretty, rguante, 
cream-coloured-pony-driving-creature, would have been very glad to 
take Darley for a husband, and thus recruit finances that were sus- 
pected of a tendency to run low. 

Mrs. Skiffer, too, flirted her gay bonnet strings in Captain 
Islebart’s face, and would most decidedly have accepted that gorgeous 
warrior at a moment’s notice ; but he—grand, impassible—proceeded 
on the even path of cool swelldom, flirting and being flirted with, 
and not sustaining one heart-pang the while :— 

*¢ The moon looks down on many brooks, 
The brook sees but one moon.” 


Of late, however, he had changed a trifle. He cultivated eagerly 
the intimate run of that most charming of villas Linden Grove, 
causing a fluttering and petty jealousy in the hearts of the three fair 
owners, Fan, Winny, and Liz Evans, that threatened to destroy the 
liome peace of those maidens. He sought and found welcome 
shelter in the world-worn heart of Angelina Prout. .He worked his 
satellite and hanger-on, Billingay (a dissipated, conscienceless, but 
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plausible lieutenant in his regiment) almost to death in sending him 
from place to place getting up boating parties, croquet, concerts, 
et id genus omne, with a view of meeting in turns a// the é/i#e in Ryde. 
He made desperate efforts to increase the natural party-giving pro- 
clivities of dowagers whom he had previously ignored and despised. He 
begged everywhere, and made his subaltern beg, for invitations for 
Miss Bell, and putting all these signs of his great captain’s emotion 
together, the aforesaid Billingay imparted in confidence to Sam, a 
harum-scarum naval cousin of Annie Bell—just returned in a 
rickety gunboat from the Persian Gulf—that ’Bart was “going 2 
regular mucker—head over heels in love with your cousin.” 

And thus stood matters at the Evans’s May-day croquet party, 
where Annie Bell first came into prominent notice, and was hence- 
forth and for ever taken to the bosom of “Society” in Ryde. She 
was elated ; she ‘stood straight up in the pride of complete success ; 
she was triumphant, for she had attained the desire that had gnawed. 
at her heart for months ; had made a visible mark in the new world 
of an upper life now first opening before her; and felt a conviction 
of success in her future career. Annie Bell was well born, but her 
parents were wretchedly poor. Now in a select watering place like 
the elegant capital of the- “Garden Isle,” where wealthy families 
reside all the year round, where poverty of the genteel sort is almost 
unknown, where every one looks to refined pleasures as the only 
occupations of life, where there is a king, constitution, and people 
all acting with one accord to maintain a conservative cliqueism; im 
such a place good birth unaccompanied by tolerable wealth has but 
small chance of recognition, unless the new comer has patient and 
pushing energy sufficient to force his much-snubbed way into notice, 
or happens to have friends already within the magic circle who may 
be able and willing to give a helping hand towards entering the 
elysium. Both these aids Miss Bell found after some few months. 
The Evans girls and Lynn Darley had first brought her into notice. 
Islebart and Billingay pleaded and obtained invitations for her im 
every quarter ; her mother (as also, indeed, her own self) energetically 
made footholds out of every finger-clutch offered, and after a while 
nothing was needed but this success at the first croquet party of the 
season to land Annie Bell fairly in the bosom of the high heaven to 
which she had aspired. For though she looked, when in repose, . 
soft, sedate, and gentle as a kitten—though she really was a 
fondling, loving, and true-hearted woman ; yet there was a clawish- 
ness and hankering after money, not for itself, but for the power, 
position, beauties, and all good things it could bring ; a desire to be 
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queei of all in the magnificent details of carriages, horses, dresses, 
jewels, tours: abroad, yachts—in fact, a cupidity not to be:satisfied 
without the fabulous wealth of Monte Cristo, that. bid fair to 
barn up’ all the strong, healthy love for home, parents, and: early 
fotends, unless checked and brought into due submission by external 
a@rcumstances. In. dress alone you could see this: Hers: was: by 
wevessity the plainest of the plain, though chosen and fitted witli the 
most accurate taste; but the eager, searching, longing glances’ she 
threw on the more richly devised garments of girls in this new'society 
@ould not be mistaken, and it pained many an old and wise heart to 
see so fair a creature a prey to a degrading covetousness: Women, 
with’ their keen perception of evil in others, found out: this vice on a 
very brief acquaintance, but to men it was almost unknown, and 
wiiere, through the kind offices of spiteful tongues; known, not 
believed in. To total strangers this fair golden beauty seemed quite 
perfection—simply adorable ; to those who knew her better she was 
interesting, beautiful, fascinating ; to intimates, who were zof smitten 
with: her many charms, she was a fair, sweet tempered, true: girl, m 
whose beautiful outward form there seemed no defect, while’ in the 
soul there were some flaws, some unguarded spots, through which 
simmight find an easy entrance. 

The croquet party was over—Annie Bell’s raid had won the game 
for her side—and the tall dark figure of Fan Evans (eldest and’ chief 
oftlie: hostesses though she was) quivered with annoyance as Islebart, 
wuable to hold out any longer, left her side and lounged to join Lynn 
Darley: and a whole crowd of men who had gathered round the 
victtix.. There'was of course to be the usual extraordinary collection 
of solids.and delicacies that goes to make up the eating portion: of 
erequet ; so while the guests were broken into little knots about the 
grounds discussing the game, the three sisters met together indoors 
tessee that the housekeeper had provided in due style. 

“@h, Liz; what did possess you to introduce that conceited 
thing?” queried poor Fan as she sank down in an easy chair, half 
tired}, half passionate. 

“Weil, it wasn’t my fault only—Winny picked her out as a school- 
fellow: first—wanted to study her character, I suppose, for her next 
novel’’” halfexcused, half-sneered out the quick, clever-looking, 
bright-eyed Lizzie Evans as she fidgeted round the long glittering 
table; arranging flowers and fruit and glass. 

Now be it known that Winny Evans had written and published’ a 
trashy’ novel’ full of personalities, under the flimsiest of coverings, 
conéerning prominent members of society, and in consequence the 
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sisters had Been very deservedly cut for a considerable period, and 
were but now beginning to regain their lost position. So that sharp 
Lizzie made the latter part of her remark to withdraw blame ftom 
herself, as she knew the novel was a subject all three were bound to 
quarrel over. 

‘Am I never to be let alone about that wretched” Winny was 
commencing, when through the French window opening on the lawn 
she spied Lynn Darley gazing disconsolate at the great red sun 
setting in crimson majesty over the New Forest, and broke off im her 
Tamentations to trot out and console the bashful captain, who had 
been easily driven from Annie Bell’s company by Islebart and other 
imposing men. Lizzie laughed at this clever escape of her sister, 
and treated the remaining one to a dissertation on the evil effects of 
love on the female system—especially when bestowed from one 
family on two such opposite men as Captains Darley and Islebart. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Liz,” broke in Fan Evans, rising to ring the 
bell ; “ do you think either of us care for these mere flirts?” 

“Well, ‘Bart,’ as Mr. Bliss calls him, certainly zs a flirt ; still I 
admire your taste, Fan; but as for poor ‘Stickleback,’ he hasn’t the 
pluck to flirt with a goose—and how Winny, who came out so strong 
in her book about ‘ massive, muscular, brazen-faced, giantesque men,” 
can endure such a wretched crooked mite, I can’t perceive. Besides, 
he hasn’t ”»—— 

“Hush, Liz, here’s Mrs. Barton and the servants.” And they settled 
down forthwith to domestic details, resulting in an immediate call of 
the company to “ tea,” as it was their pleasure to call a heavy banquet 
of dainties and a profuse outpouring of many and rich wines. 


PART II. 


“PITY A POOR PRISONER!” 


THe Depét Battalion at Parkhurst had just finished morning 
parade. A hot July sun streamed down on the gravelly ground, that 
threw back its rays with interest, so that men were glad to “ break 
off,” unbuckle their sword belts, loosen tunics, and stroll away in 
twos and threes to the mess-house, there to indulge’ in the refresh- 
ment of bitter beer and a concomitant pipe in the cool doorway. 

“Well, how did you fellows like that?” asked Sam Bell, coming 
out of the mess-room after a hearty late breakfast, and alluding to the 
marchings and counter-marchings which his military brethren had 
been undergoing. 
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“ None of your chaff, Sam,” replied his host Billingay, removing a 
well-coloured claw pipe from his mouth as he lounged against a 
window-sill ; ‘I didn’t bring you over here to crow at our misfortunes.” 

“Confound that old Murrell! I thought he would never stop,” 
interposed young Bliss, who, being the latest joined ensign, felt it 
incumbent on him to affect a horror of drill and a contempt of his 
commanding officer that he was really far from feeling. 

“Bliss, you'll have to go and pay the company—Roden has 
money!” drawled out Islebart, emitting a long spiral column of 
smoke from his lips. And the obedient ensign trotted off behind 
Sergeant Roden, who saluted his captain—and him only. 

Just then the orderly corporal came up with the post letters, and 
proceeded to distribute them according to seniority with the sedate- 
ness of a man knowing and doing his duty. 

There was one for Sam Bell from Ryde, directed to the care of 
Billingay, and the young sailor’s countenance showed no small signs 
of perturbation as he finished the note and replaced it in its envelope. 

“Bart, look here a moment,” he said, walking a little aside, lazily 
followed by the great captain, muttering to himself about a “con- 
founded baw ;” “didn’t you say you were going over to Ryde to-day?” 

“Was ; but I am for court-martial duty, and can’t.” 

“What an infernal nuisance! I wanted to ask you for a seat over 

—had a letter from Annie—something wrong with her old governor— 
and she wants me.” 

“The doose she does!” ejaculated Islebart with some appearance 
of warmth as he removed the cigar from his lips. 

“Yes. Can’t you get some fellow to exchange duties with you?” 

“ Might—but it’s a great baw!” and he stroked the huge 
moustache with a world-weary air. 

“ Do—there’s a good fellow—I’ll trot off to get ready,” and Sam 
Bell made the best of his way to Billingay’s quarters to change his 
flannel pea-jacket for a more reputable garment. 

“TI say, Darley, will you do my court-martial for me?” asked 
Islebart, approaching the group at the mess-door. 

“T really can’t, Bart ; I am going to Ryde to-day I think,” was the 
answer Darley made, quivering his shoulders with a nervous twitch 
peculiar to him. 

“‘ What a doosid disobliging fellow you are—never do anything for 
a fellow,” was the most unmerited reply as Islebart turned away to 
look for a substitute. 

“T'll change if you like, ’Bart,” interposed Warren—a brisk 
yachting man who cut the soldier and affected the sailor when- 
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ever he gota chance. “I shall be ‘on’ next Friday, and I want to 
go with Garnew for a trial cruise in the Viking that day.” 

“ All right—you make it square with Tibbitts—and I'll be off.” 

‘““What’s up, Sam ?” asked Billingay, loafing some half-hour after- 
wards into his own quarters, where Bell was hastily decorating his 
slim and active person. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the answer, “only Uncle Lawrence has got into 
a devil of a mess, and Annie wants me over;” and he tugged 
viciously at an obstinate necktie that would of come straight. 
Billingay blew a meditative whiff from his pipe before he queried— 
“Money ?” ' 

“Yes, money, and be hanged to it! It, or rather the want of it, 
has always been the curse of the family. Poor old bloke! he was 
nabbed yesterday evening, and is safe in Winchester Gaol by this 
time.” 

“Whew !” escaped in a long, subdued whistle from Billingay. 

“‘Now then, Bell, ready?” asked Islebart, entering the room 
attired in gorgeous mufti ; “‘ the trap’s at my quarters.” 

“ All right, ’Bart ; ready in a moment,”. and Bell bustled into his 
coat, hunted up some cigars, gloves, and so forth, and declared him- 
self prepared for the drive. 

“‘ Better have a liquor before you go, Sam,” suggested Billingay, 
suiting the action to the word and producing a brandy flask and some 
soda water from his canteen. 

“ Hum—don’t mind if I do; I am rather down about this job,” 
answered the sailor, who was never known to want a healthy. thirst 
when strong drinks were proposed. 

“Oh, bother ! what a fellow you are for ‘ stims,’ Billy,” interposed 
Islebart with far more impatience than usual, for in the intervals of 
dressing Sam Bell had crossed and re-crossed the passage on the 
lobby to his rooms and told him in worrying detached pieces the 
story of his Uncle Bell’s arrest. 

“Don’t you be a muff, ’Bart, but stick your nose in that,” replied 
Billingay, handing a large tumbler sparkling and dancing over with 
that pleasant sin called “Soda and B.” Islebart sucked it down with 
the cool composure of indifference ; Sam Bell swallowed his with a 
thirsty delight; and Billingay helped himself to an extra dose of 
brandy and sputtered fearfully over its fizzing strength. 

“* Vow Vm your man, ’Bart,” said Sam, putting down the tall glass. 
They went down stairs—clambered to their seats in Islebart’s high 
dog-cart—the sheet was hastily snatched from the loins of the blood 
mare—a switch of the long whip, and away they dashed down the 
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incline of the barrack square—out in the high road—through quaint 
old Newport—and hey ! for the high road to. Ryde. 

“Do you know where those two are off to, Darley?” asked 
Billingay, meeting the former looking out of the lobby window at 
Islebart’s trap as it swung down the barrack hill. 

“‘ Ryde, I suppose, from what Bell said.” 

“ Ay—but. do you know what for?” Billingay put this question 
curiously, or rather, as if insinuating that there existed some peculiar 
reason out of the ordinary course. Indeed, he wished to excite 
Darley on the subject of the Bells, siace being involved with Islebart 
in money matters, he could not afford to allow the latter to.\come to 
any actual understanding with a penniless beauty like Annie, and 
would gladly see Lynn Darley remove her from his captain’s. path. 

“No ; some party I suppose. There’s a pic-nic one day this week 
I know,” answered Lynn Darley, in his quick, timid way. 

“They are not going to any party, Dar. Much worse tham that, 
I can tell you.” Billingay paused, as if to pull up his pipe to full 
smoke-power, but really to observe the strange changes of expression 
passing over his listener's mobile face. ‘Something that I fear will 
give you a start ; something gone queer with old daddy Bell.” 

“With Mr. Bell? What? Ah, you are only chaffing, Billy,” Darley 
answered, with a deprecating smile, as though suspicious of a plan 
for needlessly “taking a rise” out of him. 

“Honour!” said Billingay, solemnly ; “ it’s:a fact, I tell you—the 
poor old chap is im Winchester Gaol this moment. And what’s more, 
as far as I have heard about his affairs, he is deuced likely to stay 
there.” : 

“‘Good heavens.!” ejaculated Lynn Darley, paling and shuddering 
in his nervous’ compassion for an old friend and the father of his 
unhoped-for love. “But are you quite sure, Billy ?” 

“‘ Certain as you stand there. Sam Bell showed me theletter he got 
from his cousin, and he is off to see what he cam do; and to consult 
with "Bart, I suppose.” ‘This last was a cruel insinuation, and told 
home on the sensitive listener. 

“ Perhaps—maybe—I was going to-day you know—an old friend 
of Mr. Bell’s. Don’t you think I ought to go over, Billy?” stammered 
out Darley, in his hesitating way. 

“ Well,” considered the other, slowly emitting clouds from his pipe, 
“perhaps you ought. You are the oldest friend they have got, at least 
with old Bell and the girl ; but the mother, she is not very partial, is 
she?” 

“No, she never could bear me—at least of late,” he added after 
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a pause,, as: he. thought how she had in early days: not objected! to 
his love for Annie when none more wealthy: appeared on’ the’scene. 

“She'll be glad enough to see you now perhaps. By Jove! Why 
shouldn’t we: catch the twelve to Cowes, and go om by*boat to’ Ryde? 
I want to-make a call or two.” 

“All right—I’ll go and get into ‘ mufti.’”” Darley eagerly caught at 
the suggestion, and’ shambled off, glad of any action’ that would’ at 
least bring him nearer to Annie, even if he could not see her. 

“Shouldn’t wonder, now, if poor ‘Stickleback ” makes agood job of 
this,” half muttered the cold, selfish Billingay, as he*turned’ into his 
room to’dress, “and prevents “Bart making an ass’ of himseif with 
that pretty pauper;” and in both train and boat he studiously 
set himself to: work Darley up to a proper pitch of courage for 
visiting Annie Bell and her much-dreaded mother, with a view to 
helping them in their trouble. 

For Lieutenant Billingay began to smell danger. In the two 
months that had gone by since the croquet party a good deal 
had' come to pass that was very different from what he had desired 
or anticipated. In the first place, he had’ lost on the turf, 
gambled, spent, flung away more money by many hundred pounds 
than he could afford. Islebart had done the same; but om an 
infinitely larger scale ; living, in fact, quite et prince—so* much so, 
indeed, as to satisfactorily prove to all Newport, Cowes;,and Ryde 
that he was possessed of boundless wealth im actual money, as well 
as large rentals from his landed estates. Then Billingay was mixed 
up with Sam Bell in accommodation bills, with all their train of accumu- 
lating worries, that were gradually working toa crisis, and, as the'two 
were quite unable to meet their engagements, they trusted to Islebart’s 
lazy generosity to help them out of their troubles, as he had not 
unfrequently done before. In fact, the lieutenant was’so’ intimately 
acquainted with Islebart’s pecuniary position, had so worked himself 
into his captain's confidence, and so managed to ferret out all his 
private family affairs, that it was boldly stated in Parkhurst Barracks 
that “Billy is old ’Bart’s managing attorney, by Jove!” © But his 
principal had' for some time past been giving the “attorney” con- 
siderable anxiety, and was, in fact, kicking over the traces in a most 
uncalled for manner. He was spending far too much money on 
horses; yachting, play, parties, theatricals, &c., and, worse than 
all, he was flirting desperately—though still in the d/asé style of a 
thorough indolent swell—with Fan Evans, Annie Bell, Mrs. Skiffer, 
Angelina Prout, and, in truth, with a host of others of all sorts, in an 
utterly shameless style. Billingay could not make up his mind 
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whether it would be better for his interests that Bart should remain 
a bachelor or take up with matrimony and a large addition of 
fortune. Fan Evans was quite mistress of her own wealth, and 
would any hour lay it all down devotedly at Islebart’s feet; but as for 
the others, they had absolutely nothing worth having, and Billingay 
sometimes shuddered with fear lest his too susceptible captain should 
succumb to the wiles of Widow Skiffer, the soothing, purring devotion 
of the sentimental Angelina Prout, or the fascinating beauty and 
sparkling esprit of Annie Bell. Still, he had great hopes in ’Bart’s 
indecisive mind putting off the evil day, and nearly determined that 
if he did marry, it would probably be Fan Evans (whom, and whose 
fortune, in a great measure, he thought he would be able to influence 
in his own favour), when no great harm, if not positive good, would 
be done. But Annie Bell—he could zof, of late, get Annie Bell out 
of his head; and though Billingay felt sure that she really loved poor 
Lynn Darley, he ever and again dreaded that her too plain desire 
for the showy wealth of this world would lead her on more and more 
in her already too successful attempts on Islebart’s heart, and then 
(with such a clever girl at the head of the house), good-bye to all his 
own influence over his captain and his purse. 

Captain Islebart did not spare his blood mare, but put the beauti- 
ful creature to her very best speed up hill and down wooded vale, 
through the lovely stretch of country between Parkhurst and Ryde. 
He did not say much to his companion, nor did Sam Bell offer to 
break the long silences, both being too much taken up with their 
own thoughts. Islebart was seeking to force the small intellect with 
which Heaven had endowed him to frame a, plan whereby the 
present state of affairs might lead to the accomplishment of desires 
that no one—no, not even his general confidant, Billingay—was 
aware existed in any real strength. His brain was not by any 
means of an imaginative or inventive description, and on this 
occasion positively refused to evolve an idea, even by the time its 
owner pulled up the foam-covered mare, and handed her over to the 
admiring tenderness of the ostler at the Pier Hotel. Sam Bell felt 
a sincere pity for his uncle, from whom he had received many a 
kindness—many a “tip” in better days gone by when he was a little 
roguish midshipman, full of mischief, but empty of pocket. Of late 
they had not been such very good friends, for the old gentleman 
thought he noticed a too warm devotion to Annie, and had felt 
bound to warn the young sailor that, even if his means were suffi- 
cient, he could never be allowed to marry his first cousin, and Sam 
thought proper to resent his uncle’s decision, until harsh words had 
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arisen between them. He loved Annie truly and deeply, loved her 
with far more than cousinly affection; but though he had never 
definitely contemplated marriage, or hinted his love to her, or even 
hoped for a successful termination, he could not bear the idea of 
her being the wife of any other man, and was now wild that his 
poverty was so great as to effectually prevent him from materially 
aiding her father, and thus laying a claim to a little of her affection. 

“Thanks, ’Bart,” he said, as he jumped down from the trap, 
shook off his stiffness of limb, and turned towards the road leading 
to “The Rosery ;” “thanks, old fellow—I must go up at once; I 
suppose you could hardly come with me?” 

“ Haw—no ; hardly the thing to call just now. Can go with you 
as far as the club.” 

“ Come along—and I wouldn’t talk about this affair, Bart. May 
be all settled without people knowing much.” 

“Hope so—and, if I can be of any use, pray tell Miss Bell to 
command me.” 

They parted at the club, and Islebart stood on the steps watching 
Bell striding up the hill, and envying him with all his heart. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 


I.—ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE HOXTON MYSTERY. 


NOTHER tragedy in Hoxton!” “The newspaper 

C ZA placards last month only stimulated my remembrance 
eT, WS yy of Wednesday, July 10. The new incident of Hoxton 
AARELZNS history occurred within call of the shop where, in:the 
middle of a bright summer day, Mrs. Squires and her daughter were 
done to death with a plasterer’s hammer. And the murdereris still at 
large. “The latter fact has made me shudder whenever I have found 
myself even as near to Hoxton as Clerkenwell Green. This terrible 
crime has been allowed to drop out of public memory with a calm resig- 
nation which does not add to one’s peace of mind. When the Marrs 
were assassinated in Ratcliff Highway, in 1812, all England thrilled 
with the horror of the scene. The murderer left no clue behind, 
and the police were helpless ; but London was wild with fear. The 
subject was never allowed to rest. The knowledge that the criminal 
was at large made the very heart of the nation beat with anxiety. 
When the “ great artist” (as De Quincey called him in that marvellous 
essay, “ Murder as a Fine Art”) followed up his first- awful stroke of 
bloody business by a second crime, the populace of London seemed 
to arise en masse against him. Are we in these days becoming 
callously accustomed to foul deeds, or is the business of life so much 
more engrossing than it used to be, that we see criminal after criminal 
slipping away from justice, without some stirring protest? The police 
of London do the duty of keeping order, regulating the traffic, and 
catching ordinary thieves; but as a detective force dealing with 
“ artists” in crime they are notably deficient. There is something 
singularly like the Marr murders in the Squires tragedy, only that 
the latter was done in the daylight, and in an open shop. A hammer 
was used by the modern assassin ; a mallet served Williams’s purpose. 
The Ratcliff villain inflicted unnecessary injuries upon his victims ; 
the Hoxton murderer beat his after they were dead. Williams got 
clean away and beyond suspicion after his first work ; the Hoxton 
tiger is still abroad. Where? A half-witted fellow told one of the 
police magistrates the other day that he knew him, and was continually 
on his track. Once he had nearly caught him. Did the murderer 
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smile sardonically as he read ‘this statement in the:papers:? Js he an 
London, or has he escaped beyond tthe seas? Perhaps the is ‘living 
in Hoxton. He may occasionally visit Hyde Road ‘to contemplate'the 
scene of his awful labours. If he is a student of De Quincey, he will 
grow cynical over the importance which this street has:assumed since 
hisgreat performance in July. Painting and plastering, and patching 
upof broken shutters are going on all around the closed blank ‘tenant- 
less‘shop. The.street has received so much public recognition ‘that 
it thas grown ashamed of its dirt. The shops of Mrs. ‘Squires.and her 
three commercial neighbours were the tidiest places in the locality. The 
wéll-known stationer’s store stands out now like a rebuke'to the rest; the 
name of the dead stares at you from the doorway as if the letters were 
traced in blood ; the blinds are closed against the daylight ; the dumb 
windows seem still to shut in the scene of blood; ‘the whole house 
pleads to the passer by for vengeance. If the Hoxton ‘tragedy were 
a chapter in fiction, the son of Mrs. Squires-would devote his life to 
tracking down the culprit ; but we are in real life, and Mr. Pritchard 
(he is the son of her first husband, and a musician) is going ‘to take 
the shutters down, and open the shop as a music warehouse ! 

But to the vaison.d’étre of this article. The “other tragedy in 
Hoxton ” induced me to visit that part of London, the atmosphere of 
which would ‘seem to engender foul deeds. The only feature in which 
the Northport Street buziness differs much from that of Chelsea, is in 
the fact of Augustus Elliott being jealous of Ellen Moore. Jealous’ 
This strange passion seems equally strong, whether the object of it 
be Traviata or Desdemona. Elliott had spent his money, and he 
could not endure his “ fair acquaintance” visiting another man‘ 
This is the police theory of the story, and ‘there as every reason to 
believe it is ‘the correct one. Elliott declines to speak about the 
circumstances. .When Ellen Moore thought she was dying, ‘she ‘said, 
“?*Gus did it.” The pair were carried fearfully mutilated to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s. Hospital, the woman much more desperatély injured than 
the man. ‘Let the young gentlemen who hang about ‘the ‘haunts of 
Circe lay this and ‘the ‘Chelsea lesson ‘to heart. A life of immorality 
must end miserably. 

Nortliport ‘Street and Hyde Road lie in the very midst of 
that dense quarter of London called Hackney, like a district apart. 
Northport Street is the outcome of a shabby ‘locality. of dirty houses 
and :fifth-rate shops ; and it leads ‘to nowhere—I beg ‘its pardon, ‘it 
leads to. the very street of all others which sou/d hem it in:and ‘stop 
its ffree..current of air; it-leads ito Hyde Road, where (Mrs. Squites 
and her daughter were murdered at noon .m ,presence of ‘the 
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miscellaneous traffic of that very miscellaneous district. No. 9, 
Northport Street is a freshly-painted one-story house, with suspicious 
reddish moreen curtains at the bedroom windows. With the excep- 
tion of the next house, the other houses are dingy-looking, poverty- 
stricken places. The street is macadamised and dusty; dusty with 
last month’s dust, “nubbly ” with last year’s repairs. Nothing is so 
demoralising as badly kept thoroughfares. Foul paths extend their 
influence to doorsteps, from doorsteps to windows, from outsides of 
houses to their insides. Dirt is the offspring of crime and misery and 
death ; it would be easy to charge it with murder. 

“‘Ts that the house in which the affair of Monday took place?” I 
asked a painter who was at work on the other side of the street. 

“ Yes,” he said, resting on his ladder. 

“Ts it a lodging-house ?” 

“It is, and something more, and has been this two year.” 

The man laughed, as he eyed the quiet-looking house. 

“ Queer neighbourhood this ?” I suggested. 

“Some of it,” he said, laughing again. ‘“* Lodgings is easily found 
here.” 

“These poor people are likely to get better, I am told.” 

“Yes, they say so; the young fellow is getting on fast; that man 
yonder ” (pointing to a man in his shirt sleeves on the other side of 
the street) “is the man who went in first ; he held the fellow, and he 
can’t get the blood off his arm now.” 

“Is that so?” I asked of the other person. 

“Yes,” he said ; “won’t wash off ;” and he exhibited some stains 
on his flesh. 

I have done Northport Street another injustice ; I intimated that 
No. 9 was the best painted house in it. The street has its Bar or 
Gin Palace, which towers up above the dirty surroundings with plate 
glass, showy sign, and polished lamps. It is the only really clean- 
looking thing in the shadow of the Hoxton tragedies. Working 

men’s wives who wish to keep their husbands at home should com- 
" pete with the Gin Palace on the score of cleanliness and civil words. 

For cleanliness and a look of p:osperity, the Bar in Northport 
Street might have been in the sunshine of Mayfair instead of 
the shadow of Hyde Road. The landlord, a courteous, merry 
fellow, served us promptly with a foaming tankard of stout, and 
commenced to chaff a slippered slovenly woman who was taking her 
morning nip. 

“Got a paper? No,” he said. “These exciting scenes in Hoxton 
seem to drive people mad for papers.” 
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“T wanted to see the Hackney Gasette,” said the woman. 

“ Ain’t got it; you must wait for the Police ews, that’s the paper 
for you.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, her eyes expanding with anticipation ; “I 
do like that paper; ain’t ita good un? sich pictures, lor! there ain’t 
nothin’ to come up to that.” 

“Tt almost makes one ready to commit a murder for the sake of 
having one’s portrait a-doing of the deed,” I said in a reckless sort of 
way, secure under my slouch hat. 

“Lor it do!” said the woman in a maudlin fashion; while the 
landlord laughed heartily, and said that was looking at it in a new 
light ; “ but it is an interesting paper, mind you.” 

A plasterer entered here, evidently an intelligent working man, 
followed by a couple of lazy-looking fellows, to all appearance 
having no particular calling. 

“They’re getting better, I hear,” said the plasterer. 

“Don’t know, don’t care,” said the landlord. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “this is becoming a nice neighbourhood ; 
these murders and things have taken a hundred a year off the value 
of your house.” 

The landlord laughed, and served several customers in “The 
Bottle and Jug Department.” 

“It don’t matter to me what such cattle as them comes to; they 
may all shoot themselves if they like.” 

“ Rubbish shot here,” said the plasterer ; and the company laughed 
loudly. 

One of the other fellows said he wouldn’t mind shooting some 
people; he did not want to commit murder, but he should have 
nerve enough to do it; whereupon he went into a rambling criticism 
of men who are afraid “to go in and stop a murder.” 

“ Alexander, as went into No. g, wasn’t afraid,” said the landlord. 

“T shouldn’t be afraid,” said the Sloucher, “though I were once 
asked to do a thing ; it was in Moorgate Street, four o’clock in the 
morning; a bobby, he found a door open, and says he to me, 
‘There’s something wrong here,’ says he, ‘come in with me,’ he 
says. ‘No, thankee,’ says I. ‘ But you must,’ says he. ‘I’m going 
to my work,’ says I. ‘Then I charges you in the Queen’s name,’ he 
says. So says I, ‘If that’s it, go in,’ and in he goes, and I follers. 
When he gets halfway upstairs, I follers three steps ; and then, when 
he thinks I was a goin up three steps more, I was a going three 
steps down, and I bolted into the passage, out into Coleman Street, 
and goes home.” 

VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. NN 
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Thereupon the Plasterer commenced to chaff the Sloucher as to 
the probability of the policeman wanting him for other reasons than 
the door being open. “That bobby got dismissed for letting a 
prisoner escape,” he said. “He had an eye to your going up some 
other stairs.” 

The Plasterer climbed an imaginary staircase that-revolved. The 
Sloucher joined in the general laughter at this very personal joke, 
and I left them ordering “ another go of gin and bitters.” 

* And it was a plasterer’s hammer that killed the women in Hyde 
Road,” I thought, as I betook myself to the scene of the tragedy of 
July, which, for various reasons, I found well worthy of a visit. 

It is curious to note, in spite of its general accuracy, the small 
exaggerations and mis-statements of the London press. The scene 
of the latest Hoxton tragedy is described as within fifty yards of the 
house where the Squireses were murdered. The distance is at least 
two hundred yards, about “ within call.” When the first tragedy was 
enacted, the reporters described the business of Mrs. Squires as a news- 
agency. It had always been in my mind that the boy who discovered 
the murder went in to buy a paper. I had often wondered in a half- 
morbid, half-curious way, whether it was Bow Bells, the Boys of 
England, the Police News, or “Jack Sheppard” that he wanted, 
building upon this some fanciful ideas of the impression of the scene 
on the boy’s mind, and connecting the crime by a very fine hair-link 
with the literature of the shop. But Mrs. Squires and her ill-fated 
daughter did not sell newspapers at all. This discovery had a 
singular effect upon my previous notions of the quality and character 
of the murder. But what astonished me more than anything was the 
generally busy aspect of Hyde Road. It is hard to believe that in 
the middle of the day a murder could be committed in an open shop 
situated in a public street, and that, being committed, no one should 
know anything about it until the criminal had done his work, plun- 
dered the house, and escaped. This Hoxton tragedy is a mystery 
which becomes all the more startling and appalling the more it is 
looked into. . 

Turning to the right out of Northport Street you come into Hyde 
Road. On your left are four respectable-looking shops. ‘The fourth 
is closed. Over the door is painted “S. Squires, Wholesale Stationer, 
Printseller. The Trade Supplied.” Even now there is an evidence 
of cleanliness about the place. The windows of the two stories 
over the shop are furnished with green Venetian blinds ornamented 
with brass rods. Adjoining the shop is a row of smaller houses. On 
the other side of the way the street has a more shambling look 
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than on this side, where I contemplate the scene, standing on the 
<loor-step of the fatal house. The road is not more than thirty-five 
feet wide. Directly opposite is the greengrocer’s shop mentioned in 
the sad, familiar story ; a small shop partly overflowing into the street 
with potatoes and greens. Then there is a thoroughfare, flanked on 
the other side by a butcher’s shop, which is adorned with placards 
of the “ East London Theatre” and the “Cambridge Music Hall.” 
Farther on is a flaring sign announcing “Cartes de Visite, 3s. 
<lozen,” and on the other side of the greengrocer’s is a tumble-down 
little house, which rejoices in the following announcement“ Gent’s 
Boots Soled and Heeled—— Unitarian Christian Worship held 
here.” As a rule the Unitarians are a well-to-do denomination. 
They are in very low water here, at all events. Beyond the house 
which so strangely combines “‘Gent’s Boots” and “Christian Wor- 
ship” is ‘‘ The Flint House,” a “ Public” well known, it seems, in 
the district, It will be remembered that a drayman said he saw a 
man run out of Squires’s on the day of the murder. When I first 
stood on this doorstep awe-struck and wondering, it occurred to me 
what sort of a van could be passing along Hyde Road, when there 
trotted past a dray loaded with oil casks and empty oil-cans. A 
huckster’s cart plunged after it, a watercress man passed me, and 
after him came a vendor of groundsel. Other persons passed by ; 
two customers went into the greengrocer’s, the butcher came to his 
door, a half-drunken fellow lounged out of the Flint House, a woman 
looked at me from the “Gent’s Boots” establishment, and there 
were other indications of life in the street which makes the event of 
three months ago all the more strange and mysterious. The mur- 
derer, I should say, lived close by; he not only knew the habits of 
the women, but he knew Hyde Road well. Darting over the way 
by the greengrocer’s he would soon be lost in the great tide of 
London. But not to be heard, not to be seen, to leave no trace, 
except the inference that he did his work with a plasterer’s hammer! 
I dare say Hyde Road was busier than usual during my visit. 
Everybody seemed to be painting and mending houses. Even 
**Gent’s Boots” was having his shutters repaired. He might at the 
same time have cleaned his windows. What does all this polishing 
mean in Hyde Road? Has the murder added a new dignity to the 
locality? Do the inhabitants feel that they owe something to fame? 
Have the visitors to Hyde Road grown so numerous that poor Mrs. 
Squires’s neighbours have become a little ashamed of their dirty 
doors and shutters? Mrs. Squires got nothing, poor soul, by being 
<lean and tidy. Her bright windows and neat blinds only made her 
NN2 
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envied. Clean linen in such a district as this is a rebuke to so many 
that it must always be dangerous, and the more so when it is coupled 
with the boast that you have always #20 in your till. 

If the murderer visits the scene, the closed, dark, dismal, ghost- 
haunted shop must be a terror to him, unless he is of the Williams type. 
Williams used to go out at night in a fashionable coat, carrying his 
mallet and knife, with a cynical smile on his face. He was a mild, 
cold-mannered man, with yellow hair, and his face was pallid. De 
Quincey, iri his wonderful “ Postscript,” tells us that one gentle sort 
of girl (Williams was a beau in his way), whom he had undoubtedly 
designed to murder, gave in evidence that once, when sitting alone 
with her, he had said, “ Now, Miss R., supposing that I should 
appear about midnight at your bedside, armed with a carving-knife, 
what would you say?” To which the confiding girl replied, “Oh, 
Mr. Williams, if it was anybody else, I should be frightened ; but, as 
soon as I heard your voice, I should be tranquil.” If she could have 
heard his real voice, and seen his real face, she might have been 
ready fora home in St. Luke’s madhouse, where a pale, wild face 
looked out upon us as we came through Old Street, on our way to 
stand for a short time in the shadow of this modern Williams, this 
bold, mysterious murderer of 1872, who defies all our police organi- 
sation, and counts his blood-money at his ease. 

The sun began to give token of setting as we took our last glance 
at Hyde Road. A few hazy glares of red struggled through the dun 
atmosphere above, as if reflecting back, in a dark, dirty, wretched 
sort of way, the marks of Cain at our feet. The shop fell back into 
the growing darkness; the lamplighter hurried by “ Flint House” 
with his wand ; “S. Squires” became more and more indistinct ; my 
thoughts were beginning to get a little confused with comparisons of 
the Ratcliff Highway artist and this new tiger of Hyde Road. I 
could not restrain a smile of pity at the sight of a helpless policeman 
who passed me ; a little puff of wind came sighing up the ghostly 
area of the closed shop; I shuddered, and at once retraced my 
steps beyond the shadows of Hoxton. ' 
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E do not know a more useful or a more poorly-paid 

toiler in the field of literature than the topographer. 
In the midst of a dull and unpoetical age, the writers 
of our own County Histories—the Ormerods, the 
Nicholses, the Morants, the Hasteds, the Clutterbucks, and the 
Blomfields of the last century, have gleaned by patient industry a 
mass of information which is and must be of the greatest service to 
the English historian, the annals of our country itself being largely 
made up of an aggregate of local chronicles ; and there is no class of 
compilers to whom such writers as Macaulay and Froude and Freeman 
owe a larger debt of gratitude. 

Up to the present hour, however, we fear that while almost every 
English county and many an English city has found its historian, 
in this respect Scotland and Ireland are still sadly deficient, and that 
large antiquarian works, as distinct from mere popular guide-books, 
are a great desideratum north of the Tweed. 

Dr. Gordon, however, has done his best to wipe away this reproach 
from the fair city of Glasgow; and the book* lying now before us 
is a tangible proof at once of that gentleman’s editorial industry and 
of Mr. Tweed’s enterprise as a publisher. 

The book itself is intended to be a compendium of the substance 
of all the histories of Glasgow hitherto published, and accordingly is 
open in places to the charge of being put together rather piecemeal, 
and not upon one consistent plan and scale. But for all that, Dr. 
Campbell’s two volumes comprise a store of information about the 
city of Glasgow which it would be difficult to find elsewhere in as 
narrow a compass. It is, indeed, confessedly to some extent a 
reprint of a work issued from the press at Glasgow in 1736, by one 
“Dr. John Mure, alias Campbell, Clerk to the Registration of 
Seisins and other Evidents (sic) for the district of Glasgow.” The 
first portion of the work is devoted to a recapitulation of the terms 
in which Glasgow is mentioned by various writers, from Camden and 
Johnston down to De Foe (who in his “Tour” describes the city 
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* Glasguex Facies; A View of the City of Glasgow; or, An Account of its Origin, 
Rise, and Progress, &c. 2vols. (Glasgow: John Tweed. 1871-72.) 
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very minutely and exactly), and even to our own day. But these 
“testimonies to character” we may fairly pass by without notice. 

The first feature which strikes the reader in the early history of 
Glasgow is the ecclesiastical nature of its beginnings. Before it was 
erected into a Royal burgh we read that, like Durham, it “ heritably 
appertained” to the Bishops and Archbishops of Glasgow, whose 
broad lands were so extensive that they came to be called a “spiritual 
dukedom.” The tradition has never become quite extinct; for 
down to the present hour, in spite of Presbyterianism, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Great Rebellion, there is not one among the many 
handsome buildings of Glasgow in which the citizens take a more 
honest and laudable pride than the Cathedral founded by St. 
Kentigern and dedicated to their tutelary saint, St. Mungo, which, 
as Dr. Gordon tells us, stands very near a spot once tenanted by 
the priests of the Druids. We are favoured with a full account of 
monastic legends regarding these two saints, but space would not 
allow of their reproduction here. 

From Saints Mungo and Kentigern we are brought, by a long leap 
over four centuries and a half, to the year 1050, when a Bishop of 
Glasgow was consecrated by the Archbishop of York: from that 
date the order and succession of the Bishops is carefully and 
regularly recorded. So also are the stormy days of the Reformation, 
and that long series of troubles in which Scotland was involved 
through the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, and in which the citizens 
of Glasgow bore their part. To the account of the Reformation era 
is subjoined a chapter giving a history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Scotland during the last three centuries under “ vicars apostolic,” 
and also a general outline of the progress of Episcopacy, of the 
“ Kirk,” and of Presbyterianism. In these chapters the work is de- 
veloped into a general history of Scotland, rather than a local 
chronicle of religious matters in Glasgow. The Memorabilia taken 
from the Borough Records and those of the Kirk Session are full of 
interesting and amusing matter of an antiquarian character: the 
following, for instance, will serve to show that the Presbyterian 
clergy of Glasgow in the year 1586 could wield the rod of discipline 
as well as those of the Roman obedience :— 


The Session enacted that the punishment for adultery should be to satisfy six. 
Sabbaths at the pillar, barefoot and bare-legged, in sackcloth, and also be carted _ 
through the town. 

The Session enacted that a man excommunicated for relapse in adultery, upon 
trial of his behaviour, is relaxed in manner following: He is to pass from his 
«welling-house to the Hie Kirk every Sunday at six in the morning at the first 
beli, conveyed by two of the Elders or Deacons,‘or any other two honest men, 
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and stand at the Kirk-door barefooted, with a white wand in his hand, and bare- 
headed, till after the reading of the text; and then in the same manner to repair 
to the pillar, till the sermon be ended, and then go out to the door again, till all 
pass from the Kirk; and after that be received. 


Bernard Peebles, Vicar of Inchinnan, divorced a man and a woman by putting 
the man out of one Kirk door, and the woman out of another—which at that 
period was equal to a bill of divorce. 


It is appointed that all the poor are to, be marked with the town’s mark that 
they have been within this town remaining and lodging for five years bypast. 
All that are marked to compare [¢.e. appear] in the High Kirk at 10 hours next 
Sunday to hear prayers ; and that none be suffered to beg on Sunday, but those 
that have licence to do so. 


Again, in the following year a like discipline was extended to the 
single of either sex, as well as to the married ; at all events we read: 


1587. The Session appoints that. . . . . servant-women for single forni- 
cation pay 20 lbs. for her (sic) relief from Cross and Steeple. The man-servant 
30 lbs. or else be put in prison 8 days on bread and water, thereafter to be put in 
the Jugs. As for the richer sort of servants, to be exacted at the arbitrement of 
the Kirk. This Act shall not extend to honest men’s sons and daughters, but 
they to be punished as the Kirk shall prescribe. Men-servants on release to pay 
40 shillings, women 30 do., or else to be fed 15 days with bread and water, and 
tobe put in a cart one day and ducked in the Clyde, and in the Jugs at the 
Market Cross on a Market Day, and the richer sort of servants fined higher. 


We pass bya collection of these and like examples of ecclesiastical 
severity, and another long catalogue of offences against the laws 
which came under the cognisance of the magistrates. It is not a 
little strange, however, to find that while the ‘“ misfortunes ” of maid- 
servants were so heavily punished, the smotherers (or “ snoozers” as 
they are called in the chronicles) of infant “ bairns” are sentenced 
to no more severe penalty than “to make their repentance two 
Sundays in sackcloth, standing at the Kirk door.” We pass also 
by some interesting notices of John Knox, Archbishop Leighton, 
Burnet, the “‘ Saints” who suffered under the Reformed Episcopacy, 
and the Episcopal clergy, who in their turn fell under the hands of 
their Presbyterian successors ; and we rise from the perusal fully per- 
suaded o the truth of Byron’s caustic lines :— 


Christians have burnt each other quite persuaded 
That all th’ Apostles would have done as they did. 


The genera appearance of the city of Glasgow as it stood two 
centuries ago is faithfully rendered in the frontispiece to the first 
volume, which is a reproduction in fac simile of a scarce print pub- 
lished in 1685, and drawn by John Slezer, a native of Holland. It 
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shows the Cathedral, the Bridge, the Steeple of the Merchants’ Hall, 
the Tron Church, the Tolbooth, and the College, all familiar objects 
to the traveller of the present century ; but though the river is there, 
the shipping and the great mercantile palaces of more recent days 
are wanting. Dr. Gordon next proceeds to give topographical 
accounts of most of the ancient houses, churches, &c.; and we are 
favoured with a picture (of the same date already mentioned) of 
“‘ Glasgow from the Merchants’ Park,” which we are enabled, by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Tweed, to lay before our readers. 

We wish that our space allowed us to enter into some detailed 
account of the old Bishop’s Palace,, or rather Castle, which rose so 
proudly hard by his Cathedral, in the proud days of Archbishop 
Cameron, but which, having for some time served the purpose of a 
prison, was demolished piecemeal some hundred years ago. 

The Cathedral of Glasgow, the Prebendal Houses or “‘ Manses” 
attached to it, the Hospital of St. Nicholas and that of Rowland 
Blackader, St. Roche’s Chapel, the “Lodgings of the Duke of 
Montrose,” the Old Cross or Tron Stone,—now, alas! no more—the 
Convent of the Black Friars, the Monastery of the Grey Friars, the 
Old Tolbooth, its Steeple and its Chimes, the old “ Justiciary Room,” 
and the modern Court Rooms and Gaol, are next described seriatim: 
and the description is interleaved with a rich store of amusing anec- 
dote and other antiquarian lore. Among the latter we may reckon 
the story of the Earl of Glencairn, and his marriage with the heiress 
of the fiddler Mr. William M‘Crae, as perhaps the best, as showing 
the ways and manners of Scottish society, both high and low, in the 
middle of the last century. We would also draw attention to a series 
of amusing extracts from the marriage and baptismal registers of 
various churches in Glasgow, which are to be found on pp. 565-8. 

The following anecdote we quote, as showing the strength of the 
prejudices against dramatic entertainments in general which the good 
citizens of Glasgow in the middle of the last century had inherited 
from their Puritan fathers :— 

The first theatre in Glasgow (a wooden booth), in 1752, was placed against the 
wall of the Castle; but the popular aversion at that time was so strong that, to 
escape insult, ladies and dress parties had to be escorted to it by a military guard, 
In 1754 the famous George Whitfield, who happened to be preaching in the High 
Church Yard, in the heat of his fanatical declamation poiated to the shed and 
denounced it as the abode of the Devil; which was no sooner said than the 
erection was demolished by the mob. 


In the second voiume will be found a most complete and carefully 
written account of the University of Glasgow, and of the learned and 
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distinguished personages who from time to time have been educated 
within its walls ; with Dr. Campbell’s anecdotes of its members, its 
professors, its class and lecture rooms, and, in a word, the old college 
memories of those ancient buildings which have so recently given 
place to a more sumptuous and commodious edifice. Many of the 
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COLLEGE AND BLACKFRIARS, 





anecdotes which cluster round the names of Professors Ramsay, 
Lushington, and Blackburn will be thoroughly enjoyed, not only by 
members of Glasgow College, but by Oxford and Cambridge men. 
Take for instance the following account of the way in which the 
Greek chair was won a generation ago by Professor Lushington :— 
The story runs that there were two candidates of supreme ability and profound 


scholarship, Messrs. Lushington and Ramsay. Somehow or other (it is not 
explained how) the chair was to be decided by an examination of the candidates, 
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who were required to profess beforehand the number of Greek works in which 
they were willing to be examined. Accordingly Mr. Ramsay entered the Fore 
Hall, at the head of a string of porters, with barrows laden with ponderous 
volumes—a whole Greek library in short. ‘‘There,” he cried triumphantly, 
pointing to the tremendous pile, or series of piles, “I profess all these!” The 
learned examiners were astonished at the presence of so much knowledge, as they 
well might be, for the “‘ profession” comprised three-fourths of the Grecian literature. 
This surprise had hardly time to cool when Mr. Lushington appeared without a 
porter or even a book. The examiners immediately said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Lushington, 
you see what your rival Zrofesses ; what do you profess?” The learned Grecian 
gave a contemptuous glance at the heap of books, and réplied with a look of 
ineffable scorn at his confounded rival, ‘I profess the literature of Greece.” This 
was too much for poor Mr. Ramsay, who gave in on the spot. The origin of the 
story is doubtless Professor Lushington’s immense reputation for scholarship. 
We students used to say that, while other professors spoke Greek, Lushington 
thought it. : 


But other memories besides those of the College crowd upon us. 
The following, however, relating as it does to the noble house of 
Argyll, may serve as a specimen of its fellows :— 


In 1756 Mr. Fleming, wood merchant, purchased a large quantity of timber 
growing on the banks of the Holy Loch, and he occasionally repaired to Kilmun 
to look after the cutting down of the timber. The accommodation at the hamlet 
was so miserable that Mr. Fleming was induced to get a temporary bed put up 
in the burial vault of the Dukes of Argyll, and there to sleep surrounded by the 
coffins of departed dukes and duchesses. While occupying this dark and dingy 
“bedroom,” he on one occasion stepped out rather early on a fine Sunday 
morning in his white night-shirt ; and while indulging in stretching himself and 
giving a loud yawn, he was perceived by some sailors, who were loitering near the 
tomb waiting for a tide to carry off their small craft. The superstitious mariners, 
appalled by the apparition issuing from the charnel house, instantly took to their 
heels and, hurrying into their boat, set off to Greenock, where they gave such a 
connected and circumstantial account of the resurrection of one of the Dukes of 
Argyll as to induce the authorities to make a formal inquiry into the circum- 
stances. 


Glasgow is proud, and deservedly proud, of the position which its 
citizens have achieved for it by their energy and industry, as the 
first mercantile city north of the Tweed: and their pride very 
naturally extends to the ancient Trades Hall, or Merchants’ Hall, 
which among them answers more or less exactly to our own Guild- 
hall. We learn from Dr. Campbell’s work that it still remains very much 
in its ancient condition, and exhibits two pieces of sculpture, the one 
consisting of three portraits of old and worthy citizen merchants, and 
the other a beautiful model of a ship in full sail, both clearly of the 
sixteenth century. 
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With respect to the civic arms of Glasgow—of which two repre- 
sentations are given on. the opposite page—a twofold tale is told. 













































































SCULPTURE IN THE TRADFS HALL, GLASGOW. 
One version makes out that the Queen of Cadzow was suspected by 
her husband, King Roderick, of being too intimate with a knight whom 
he had asked to hunt with him. The King waited his opportunity to 
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abstract from the satchel of the knight, when asleep, a ring, which 
Queen Cadzow had presented to him. King Roderick in furious 
jealousy threw it into the Clyde. When they returned to the Palace 
at Cadzow after the day’s hunting, the King, in the course of the 
evening, asked the Queen where the ring was. It could not be 
produced ; and death was threatened if it were not forthcoming. 
The Queen sent one of her maids to the knight for the unfortunate 
ring ; and being unsuccessful, a bearer was sent to Cathures (Glas- 
gow) to St. Mungo, making a full confession of the entire affair. 


G 
>} 


ARMS OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 

The Apostle of Strathclyde commiserated the Queen. Forthwith 
he sent one of his monks to the river to angle, instructing him to 
bring home alive the first fish he should take. This was done. 
St. Mungo (‘‘dear friend”) found the annulet in the mouth of the 
miraculous fish, and speedily sent it to the Queen, who restored it 
to her husband, and thereby saved her life. 

The other version of the miracle, albeit perhaps not quite so 
poetically told, is thus given by Dr. Gordon, on the authority of 
Archbishop Spottiswoode’s “ History of the Church of Scotland” :— 

A lady, of good reputation in the country, having lost a ring which had’ been’ 
given her as a present from her husband, upon that, growing jealous, as if she 
had bestowed it upon a gallant, he was uneasy to his lady; whereupon she 
applied to St. Mungo, and implored his help, for the safety of her honour, and to 
preserve her innocency against the resentment of her jealous husband. Not long 
after, that pious man, walking towards the river, as he usually did, to recreate 
himself after his devotions, desired one whom he saw a-fishing to bring him the first 
fish he should catch, which was done accordingly ; and in the mouth of the fish 


he found a ring, which he immediately sent to the lady, to take off her husband's 
suspicion. 
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It is observable that the arms of Glasgow are repeated, though 
with some difference, on the great bowl which once belonged to the 
Saracen’s Inn, a relic of jovial days which have long since passed 
away. 

It would appear that Glasgow is rich in antiquarian treasures of 
one kind at least ; namely, in seals of ancient ecclesiastics. We are 
permitted to reproduce here two specimens of these, the one that of 
Robert Wyschart or Wishart, who sat in the Archiepiscopal chair at 
the close of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century, 
which represents in its design the story of the fish and the ring, as 


Seal of Wishart. Seal of Archbishop Fairfoul. 


marked above. The other is that of Fairfoul, one of the ex-Presby- 
terian ministers who were consecrated to the Episcopal office in West- 
minster Abbey in 1663. In the latter may be seen a repetition of 
the heraldic bearings of the city already described by us in detail, 
and interpreted for the benefit of modern readers. 


E. WALFORD. 





question we innocently asked of the keeper’s 
eldest son, who was wending his way to the market 
1 town with an enormous covered basket. From his 
hesitation in answering so natural a question we suspected that 
something was wrong, and suddenly lifting the cover were soon 
satisfied as to the cause of the hesitation ; for to our surprise and 
consternation we discovered four or five fine pheasants, and these, 
without further questioning, we naturally concluded were being con- 
veyed to market for sale. It is a great thing to be seen wending 
your way home from office with a brace of pheasants for your A/acens 
uxor on the First of October, and many is the clerk you may see on 
London Bridge on that day so distinguished. But those gentlemen 
would be greatly surprised to learn how their game was procured— 
that they are little better than receivers of stolen goods—and would 
certainly be astounded to find with what contempt they are regarded 
by sportsmen. 

By sowing a little buckwheat on a commanding hi!l between two 
splendid preserves, we always had a tolerable supply of pheasants, 
and as they had had a considerable supply of our corn we did not 
see any particular harm in appropriating a few of them once or twice 
in the year. Our man-of-all-work, whom we dignified by the style 
and title of keeper, had, besides his regular wages, plenty of privileges 
—such as selling rabbits, breaking pointers, and so forth, and we 
thought. it rather hard that he should steal the pheasants, which we 
regarded as our especial perquisites ; but we had long suspected him 
of playing foul with our interests, and were soon to be sufficiently 
satisfied upon the matter, though very unexpectedly. 

We believe it is Colonel Hawker, whose authority none will dispute, 
who says: ‘ We can never be at a loss in knowing where to go for 
pheasants, as we have only to send some one the previous evening, 
for the last hour before sunset, to watch the different barley or oat 
stubbles of a woodland country, and on these will be regularly dis- 
played the whole contents of the neighbouring coverts.. It then 
remains to be chosen which woods are the best calculated to shoot 
in ; and, when we begin beating them, it must be remembered to 
draw the springs, so as to intercept the birds from the old wood. If 
the coverts are wet the hedgerows will be an excellent beginning, 
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provided we here also attend well to getting between the birds and 
their places of security. If pheasants when feeding are approached 
by a man they generally run into covert, but if they see a dog they 
are apt to fly up.” He goes on to say, after giving some direc- 
tions, which are extremely serviceable to the inexperienced, for re- 
covering their own game if unhandsomely driven from them, that the 
sportsman, in order to intercept the birds, may be obliged to work 
down the wind, “and it therefore becomes necessary that he should 
have only one steady old pointer or setter, who will keep within gun 
shot, and quarter his ground with cunning and caution, so as to work 
round every stem of underwood, instead of hastily ranging forward ; 
and above all be well broke, either to face to the gun or lie down 
when he has brought a bird. There are but very few old sportsmen 
but who are aware that this is by far the most sure method of killing 
pheasants or any other game, when they are tolerably plentiful in 
covert ; and although to explore and beat several acres of coppice 
it becomes necessary to have a party with spaniels, yet on such 
expeditions we rarely hear of any one getting much game to his own 
share, except when some sly old fellow has shirked from his com- 
paniens to the end of the wood, where the pheasants, particularly 
the cock birds, on hearing the approach of a rubble, are all running 
like a retreating army, and perhaps flying in his face faster than he 
can load and fire.” 

It would be all very pleasant and agreeable if we could all pursue 
the sport of pheasant shooting in that manner ; but in woody countries 
the pointer is not of much service, and a couple of really good 
spaniels will be found muth more to the purpose. “ These,” says 
Mr. Daniel, “for pheasant or cock shooting cannot be too strong, 
too short upon the leg, or have too much courage; the thickness of 
the coverts will oppose, and sometimes almost overpower, even this 
combination of form and spirit. Upon no account accept or keep a 
spaniel (it is needless to tell a sportsman not to breed from) which 
has any taint of the hound in his pedigree, although for generations 
back ; they will be sure to hunt hare in preference to winged game. 
And the stock may be crossed everlastingly, may attain beauty, 
strength, symmetry, yet this latent spark of the harrier will never be 
extinguished.” 

Such a brace of spaniels was ours, or rather one of them was of 
that kind, the other being what the men in our district called a 
salmon setter, and rejoicing in the name of “Sam.” A well-broken 
brace of spaniels, that may be depended upon for keeping within 
range, and whose obedience to the hand may be relied on, are 
undeniably serviceable, and by many sportsmen are alone used. 
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Still, whatever the qualifications of the spaniel, if he cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to hold his tongue when he flushes his game, he may do 
a vast deal more injury than good. Sam was very much given to the 
propensity of questing when there was the smallest pretence for its 
indulgence ; and if he started a hare, he would drive him single- 
handed better than any harrier I ever saw. From what I have since 
ascertained concerning the keeper, I am convinced that Sam learned 
this custom of driving hares, from his master’s nocturnal escapades in 
netting those animals at gates, Sam doing the necessary business of 
driving them from their feed. ‘The noise he made in the prosecution 
of this work was of very little consequence in a sequestered neigh- 
bourhood. 

“You look rather fishy about the gills, keeper?” 

“ Well, sir, to tell you the trutheI have not been in bed to-night. 
It was Jem’s birthday yesterday, and we had a bit o’ supper and a 
game o’ cards at the King’s Head, and I didn’t think it worth while 
to turn in, having to be up so early in the mornin’.” 

He had evidently “ been up” early, for the bottoms of his gaiters 
and his boots were conspicuously wet and dirty. Up to some pur- 
pose, thought I, but not exactly an honest one. 

‘** Blood on your coat, too! What game have you been up to, eh ? 
And—the deuce, why here are pheasants’ feathers by the bushel! 
What is the meaning of all this ?” 

“Nothing sir, nothing. Only don’t ask me no questions, and 
you'll maybe find out afore the day is over.” 

We were ourselves very early, for we knew as well as our guide, 
philosopher, and friend, the advisability of making the most of the 
morning in pheasant shooting. For success in pheasant shooting, a 
different line of tactics is very often necessary to be pursued from 
that of partridge shooting. In the latter case, the very early morning 
is objectionable, and a much greater chance of bagging numbers, and 
indeed sometimes of destroying whole coveys, is had, by waiting until 
the dews have evaporated and the birds are off their feed. When feed- 
ing, partridges are liable, when frightened, to take wing all together, 
and being once so disturbed are not so easy to disperse as they would 
have been if left alone until the sun had dried off the dew. In 
pheasant shooting, on the contrary, the morning is generally favour- 
able for the sport ; for during the day pheasants are given to be in 
very high covert, where it would be next to impossible to bring them 
down before the falling of the leaf. 

Sam proved unusually obstreperous, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
found a hare almost immediately. His chasing this time was 


attended with the happiest results, for he brought the hare through 
VoL, IX., N.S. 1872. oo 
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a gap to my side of the hedge, and I bagged first blood for the day, 
the keeper shouting all the time, “Sam, Sam! to heel, you devil! 
’Ware chase, —— your liver!” This last form of objurgation was 
never used but as a sort of last and despairing denunciation upon 
the crime of chasing, against which no sensible spaniel would venture 
to contend. ‘ 

“ Look out, sir, look out! There’s a pheasant coming in a minute 
your way. I see him running—Down the hill, sir, run. The infernal 
dog will be upon the scent in a minute, and then ’twill be too late. 
Sam, Sam! You brute!” 

It was too late, and my friend, to whom the warning was given, was 
not prompt to take advice or the right direction. Sam was upon the 
pheasant by this time. Whirr! ‘There he goes, a fine cock bird to 
be sure. Bang, bang, both barrels, as the bird sails majestically 
across the river to his native preserve. No execution done. 

- “Why, sir,” said the keeper, “I’m blowed if that pheasan’ warn’t 
in the t’other county afore you fired.” 

The river did divide two counties, and I am of opinion that the 
keeper’s derogatory remark was strictly true. He had an extra- 
ordinarily keen eye, this keeper of ours, and it was not long before he 
discovered another pheasant to which he directed my friend’s atten- 
tion. He levelled immediately. 

“What, sir, going to shoot him on the ground! Sam, here boy, 
hi, wind him, Sam !” 

Dead for a ducat, and a fine shot! Sixty paces if a quarter of an 
inch. And my friend’s reputation was redeemed, for his bird, this 
time, was brought down in a most orthodox manner. 

What a pity it is that the hen pheasant should be so much more 
favoured as a table delicacy than the cock! ‘The hens,” says Mr. 
Daniel, ‘are certainly more juicy, and every way preferable ; still, 
the real sportsman feels a twinge whenever he sees a hen pheasant 
destroyed. ‘They are best roasted; and the most eligible way of 
dressing an old cock is (after being kept a proper time) to stuff him 
with the lean of the inside of a sirloin of beef cut into pieces of the 
size of dice, and well seasoned; the gravy issuing from the beef 
gtadually diffuses itself through the flesh, and renders it less dry and 
hard than when destitute of this supply.” 

“? Ware, hen!” shouts the keeper, but it was too late, and my 
friend and I had both discharged a barrel before the words were 
well out, and a fine hen pheasant found her way into our bag, but 
neither of us could decide to whom she properly belonged. But that 
was a matter of small consequence, as we were anxious only to make 
a respectable bag. Rabbits galore! We had plenty of firing at 
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them and potted not a few, and Sam was becoming more amenable 
to reason since the keeper had belaboured him to a rare tune. 
“Soho! Here’s a hare in her form. Stand a little to the right. 
She has got her head towards you ; I'll turn her out, and you'll 
have a splendid shot.” It was a dried fern, by all that’s vexatious, 
and the laugh was against me fot the remainder of the day. We 
were in covert now, and the dogs were working famously, but the 
keeper was very unwilling that we should try the best part of the 
shooting, the plantation near his own residence. We well knew that 
the pheasants were most plentiful there, and that they would even 
come down and feed with his common poultry. Of course this 
reluctance on his part only made us the more determined to enter 
the plantation. But what have we here? A pheasant in a gin. 
This one I bagged “unbeknownst,” and set the gin again as if 
nothing had happened, revolving in my mind the mysterious appear- 
ance of the boy with the basket in the morning. = 

Scent grew worse and worse, and, strange to say, in the very best 
part of all our ground we could not spring a single bird. Groans! 
I'll swear I heard a groan. ‘ What’s up, keeper?” 

“It’s no use I s’pose humbuggin any longer. Come here, sir.” 

Following the keeper some yards farther into the plantation we 
were not long in ascertaining the cause of our surprise, for hand- 
cuffed round a tree was a man who, despite the precautions of the 
keeper, and against sound policy, could not refrain from groaning in 
the extremity of his sufferings. 

“Looks neat, don’t he?” questioned my henchman, now utterly 
reckless of consequences and no longer seeking evasion. 

“Looks neat! But what’s the meaning? Stop, I see it all. You 
have been stealing a march upon us, and that fellow was going 
to split upon you because you did not give him a proper share of 
booty.” The man was royally drunk and embracing the tree with 
great ardour. Notwithstanding these mishaps we contrived to shoot 
another brace of pheasants, and shot several rabbits, so that our bag, 
after all, was not so despicable. It was necessary to play Othello 
with this keeper of ours, and I sternly declared, as did that popular 
and sable hero to his lieutenant, Michael Cassio, that he 


Should never more be officer of mine. 


But he was prepared for instant dismissal, and had already procured 
an appointment as warder at a prison on the occurrence of the 
first vacancy. On the principle of “setting a rogue to catch a 
rogue,” the keeper should be eminently successful in his new and 
congenial occupation. SIRIUS, 
002 
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ANY excellent persons, who are horrified at the thought 
of examining the religious and political creeds which 
they were taught by their fathers, are just now con- 

aX siderably alarmed because they see the rude and 
remorseless hand of scepticism laid menacingly on the most sacred 
and most venerable institutions. They do not apprehend that the 
crash will be immediate. Church and State will last their time ; but, 
woe unto our children when Superstition and Infidelity will by turns 
be rampant in the Church, and when the fell spirit of anarchy will 
reign in the State. 

No doubt we live in an age when the whirlwind of daring criticism 
tries all institutions. Those that are built upon sand or are decayed 
will be swept away, but against those that are built upon a rock and 
are flourishing the fierce tempest will rage in vain. If, for example, 
the Throne has no other title to continued existence than traditional 
respect its days are numbered, even straitly numbered. If the 
monarchy is a useful part of our political system, and is conducive to 
the well being of the nation, it will not be overthrown. I propose to 
offer a few observations on the subject of the British monarchy, and 
perhaps timid people will derive comfort and confidence from a short 
investigation of the arguments adduced by the numerically and 
socially insignificant section of the community who profess republi- 
canism. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who is the brains and soul of English 
republicanism, has lately published a pamphlet which he calls the 
“Impeachment of the House of Brunswick.” Mr. Bradlaugh is 
clever, zealous, and unscrupulous, and has done the best that can be 
done for the cause he advocates. The weakness of his plea is, 
therefore, the more surprising. When his statements are literally 
true they are utterly irrelevant, and his conclusions have no con- 
nection whatever with his premises. Mr. Bradlaugh’s essay is replete 
with coarse, vulgar, and immoral stories, or it would be an excellent 
school-book to teach children how little can be urged against our 
monarchical government. 

Mr. Bradlaugh blunders absurdly about the constitutional powers 
of Parliament. He says “The object of the present essay is to submit 
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reasons for the repeal of the Act of Settlement, so far as the succes- 
sion to the Throne is concerned, after the abdication or demise of 
the present monarch. It is therefore submitted that, should Par- 
liament in its wisdom see fit to enact that after the death or abdi- 
cation of her present Majesty the Throne shall no longer be filled 
by a member of the House of Brunswick, such an enactment would 
be perfectly within the competence of Parliament.” By competence 
Mr. Bradlaugh means not merely power, but constitutional power. 
Now Parliament, for enacting purposes, consists of three parts, the 
House of Commons, the House of Lords, and the Sovereign. An 
Act of Parliament is a measure that has been voted by the Commons, 
voted by the Lords, and assented to by the Sovereign. The Com- 
mons have no more constitutional authority to make or to change a 
law without the concurring vote of the Lords and the assent of the 
Sovereign than the Lords and the Sovereign have to make or change 
a law or laws without the concurring vote of the Commons. There- 
fore, unless Queen Victoria assented to a Bill for a repeal of the Act 
of Settlement, that Act could not be repealed by the constitutional 
authority of Parliament. 

But setting aside this practical difficulty, and assuming that the 
Queen would assent to a Bill for cutting off the succession of her 
heirs to the Throne, we come to the other difficulty, that Parliament 
has no constitutional power to subvert the Constitution. Supposing 
that the present Parliament passed an Act declaring itself a per- 
manent Parliament, that money Bills were to be originated in the 
Lords, that spoken or written words without an overt act should 
constitute treason, and that any person who ventured to adversely 
criticise the conduct of the Government should be tried for the crime 
by a Committee of Parliament, and, if convicted, hanged. Would 
such an Act, trampling on the Constitution and depriving us of 
our political freedom, be within the competence of Parliament ? 
Certainly not, yet as fully within the competence of Parliament as 
an Act for preventing the succession of the lawful heir to the Throne 
on the demise of the reigning Sovereign. Of course it is competent for 
any person or any assembly to do anything that he or it has the force 
to do. If the Queen had the physical force at her command, she 
might dismiss her Parliament, decline to convoke another, and 
raise the revenue by Royal Warrant. Or on thé like conditions the 
present House of Commons might abolish the monarchy and set up 
a republic. Or on the like conditions Mr. Charles Bradlaugh might 
cause himself to be crowned at Westminster as Emperor Charles I. of 
England and her dependencies. That is to say, the right of revolution 
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is co-extensive with the power to effect it. If Mr. Bradlaugh asserted 
that Parliament might if it could prevent the Prince of Wales becom- 
ing King on the death of his mother, the proposition would be 
equally childish and indisputable. When Mr. Bradlaugh asserts 
that it is within the constitutional competence of Parliament to 
abolish the monarchy, the proposition is as false as it is ridiculous. 
Any schoolboy who has carefully read an elementary history of 
England could readily demolish Mr. Bradlaugh’s constitutional 
argument. The monarchy cannot be abolished, or the House of 
Brunswick set aside, except by a revolution which might or might not 
be bloodless. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is an avowed Republican, but in his pamphlet he 
seeks to get rid of the monarchy by an indirect attack. He prefers 
an indictment against the House of Brunswick, but he does not tell 
us if he wishes the succession to the Throne to be vested in the 
House of Odger or the House of Bradlaugh. His object, however, 
is perfectly clear, and he intends it to be clear. We are not only to 
be rid of the House of Brunswick, but also of the monarchy. The 
most cunning advocate is beaten by an utterly and manifestly bad 
case. What can English Republicans urge against monarchy in the 
abstract? ‘They cannot allege that we do not enjoy the completest 
political freedom, because the fact that they are free to preach 
republicanism is a conspicuous refutation of the allegation. Seeing 
that the House of Commons, chosen by a household and lodger 
suffrage, which is in effect a registered manhood suffrage, has the 
undisputed control of the national purse, they cannot aver that the 
taxes which the people pay are not imposed by the will of the 
people. Mr. Bradlaugh may say that we have not always had a 
household and lodger suffrage, and that the national debt was con- 
tracted when the franchise was restricted, but we presume that Mr. 
Bradlaugh does not intend to repudiate the national obligations, and 
further, if that were deemed expedient, the repudiation need not 
involve the overthrow of the monarchy. Having nothing whatever 
to say against the monarchy as it now exists and works, Mr. 
Bradlaugh indicts the House of Brunswick. 

The greater part of the pamphlet is taken up with a recital of the 
scandalous stories that have been told or invented about the Georges 
and William IV. I will not be at the pains to examine these 
charges against the private characters of the kings and princes of our 
royal family. Some of them may be true, but assuredly many of 
them are false, for so far from escaping calumny, kings and princes 
are the most calumniated of mankind. The slanderer is chary about 
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calumniating a private person, because he is liable to be punished 
for so doing, but kings and princes cannot notice the wicked stories 
that are told about them. But I will assume that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
statements are true, and then I ask what they have to do with the 
question of monarchy or no monarchy, or with the proposal to oust 
the House of Brunswick. Suppose that Mr. Bradlaugh’s ancestors 
had been very abominable persons, that would be no reason for 
punishing Mr. Bradlaugh, or for declaring him incompetent to hold a 
public office. Let us grant that George IV. was a very bad man, yet 
that is surely no ground for cutting off the succession of the Prince 
of Wales to the Throne. Mr. Bradlaugh would be a stern lawgiver. 
He would visit the sins of the father not only upon his children, but 
upon his descendants for all time to come. 

However, the proper answer to this part of the Republican indict- 
ment is that a monarchy is not to be estimated by the private virtues 
or the private vices of the Sovereign. Charles I. was a faithful husband 
and a good father, yet his subjects were right in resisting his attempts 
to levy taxes without the consent of Parliament. James II. was in 
private life a moral man, yet few persons nowadays deny the 
justice:and the expediency of the 1688 Revolution. The personal 
virtues of Queen Victoria cause her to reign in the hearts of her 
people, and make her name respected, venerated, and loved 
throughout the civilised world; yet, if Her Majesty essayed to 
trample on our free Constitution, the most loyal of her subjects 
would oppose her erring will. It is no doubt an inestimable 
blessing when such an exalted personage as the Sovereign is 
virtuous. The good and noble conduct of Queen Victoria in her 
domestic life has been a beneficial influence in all our homes. 
But the English nation will not permit a Sovereign to violate the 
Constitution, even though he or she be spotless in private character. 
It is important that the King should be an upright man, but it is of 
paramount importance that he should be faithful in the discharge of 
his kingly duties. 

Now those who study the history of England since 1688 cannot 
fail to perceive that we are indebted for upwards of a century and a 
half of civil concord very much to the public conduct of oyr 
monarchs. No doubt during the greater part of the reign of Anne 
the Government was virtually the Government of an oligarchy. 
No doubt the Georges now and then contended for what they 
deemed to be their prerogatives. But they never finally opposed 
the will of the people; or, to be more exact, the development of 
the Constitution. When the crisis came, the Sovereign gave way, 
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and thus the freedom that other peoples have vainly striven to win 
by revolution we have achieved by reform. 

Mr. Bradlaugh says that since the accession of the House of 
Brunswick fifteen-sixteenths of the national debt has been created. 
For what purpose? ‘To carry on wars which were sometimes 
necessary.and always popular. But how does the fact adduced 
connect itself with the impeachment of the House of Brunswick? 
The immense expenditure was voted by ‘the House of Commons, 
and certainly at this time the Sovereign has not the power of 
adding to the national debt. Besides, the English national debt is 
not the only national debt that has been incurred in the last hundred 
years. The House of Brunswick has not reigned in France, yet the 
national debt of France is larger than ours. The United States is a 
republic, yet the interest on the debt of the United States is 
larger than the interest of our national debt. The English Govern- 
ment borrows at a cheaper rate than any other Government. If 
there were any force or relevancy in the national debt argument 
it would be an argument in favour of the House of Brunswick. 

It will be sufficient to notice one more of Mr. Bradlaugh’s reasons. 
He says that “in consequence of the incompetence or want of 
desire for government duty on the part of the various reigning mem- 
bers of the House of Brunswick, the governing power of the country 
has been practically limited to a few families, who have used govern- 
ment in the majority of instances as a system of machinery for secur- 
ing place and favour for themselves and their associates.” It is 
amusing to hear a professed Republican finding fault with the Sove- 
reign for not doing enough in the way of governing, because Repub- 
licans are supposed to be implacably hostile to personal rule. It is 
true that the British monarch does not make the law or interpret it, 
and in that sense reigns without ruling; but the British monarch 
has a great deal of heavy governmental work. But we will let pass 
the remark about the indolence or incapacity, and test the statement 
‘that the governing power of the country has been practically limited 
to a few families.” Let us glance at the present Ministry. Have the 
members thereof been selected from governing families? The 
Prime Minister is the son of a merchant, and is the first of his 
family who has held office under the Crown. ‘The late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Hatherley) is the son of a City merchant, 
and is the first member of his family who has held office under the 
Crown. The present Lord Chancellor (Sir Roundell Palmer) is the 
son of a country rector, and is the first member of his family who has 
held office under the Crown. Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, began life as a tutor at Oxford, vainly tried for a Greek Pro- 
fessorship at Glasgow, went to Australia to seek a fortune, and is the 
first member of his family who has held office under the Crown. Mr. 
Cardwell, the Secretary at War, is the first member of his family who 
has held office under the Crown. Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, was a London merchant, and is the first member of 
his family who has held office under the Crown. Mr. Childers, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, like Mr. Lowe made his name 
and fortune in Australia, and is the first member of his family who 
has held office under the Crown. Mr. Stansfeld has lately retired 
from the brewing business, and is the first member of his family who 
has held office under the Crown. Mr. Forster is the son of a manu- 
facturer, is himself a manufacturer, and is the first member of his 
family who has held office under the Crown. Sir George Jessel is the 
son of a merchant, and is the first member of his family who has held 
office under the Crown. Mr. Winterbotham is the son of a country 
banker, and is the first member of his family who has held office 
under the Crown. . 

. Thus the assertion of Mr. Bradlaugh is false and an inexcusable 
falsehood, because it is contradictory of well known and indisputable 
facts. So far from the government of England being in the hands of 
a clique, it is a government exceptionally open to men of ability 
irrespective of birth or social influence. We have a democratic 
aristocracy, an aristocratic democracy, and a Government which is 
both aristocratic and democratic, but in which the democratic element 
preponderates. 

Suppose that any member of the Royal House thought it worth while 
to answer the ‘Republican Impeachment” he would speak in this 
wise :—“ You assert that my family is to be judged by the condition 
of the Empire. I accept the challenge. Look at the vastness of the 
Empire, and reflect how much less it was in extent and population 
when my House was called to the Throne. Consider the marvellous 
growth of commerce and the multiplication of riches since the last 
revolution. Remember the century and a half of peaceful progress. 
You know that the English people are free to express and publish 
their opinions, so that you are permitted to denounce the Constitu- 
tion of your country. Before the law there is perfect equality, and 
there are no class privileges or monopolies save those of honour 
without profit. At this moment there is not a richer, freer, or more 
prosperous people on the face of the earth than the English. I do 
not say that our unprecedented national glory and prosperity are due to 
the wisdom and conduct of my family, for I render willing homage to 
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the genius and conduct of the people, but if my House is to be 
judged by the condition of the Empire now as compared to the 
condition of the Empire in 1688, then I claim the verdict for my 
family and the hearty applause and gratitude of the nation.” 

I doubt not that many persons who justly deride English repub- 
licanism will be surprised to learn that the clever chief of the scanty 
band of disloyalists has not been able to adduce a single valid 
argument against the monarchy, although he has perverted facts and 
misinterpreted the Constitution to help his case. Until I read 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s essay I confess I had no idea that the professed foes 
of the monarchy had so little, or rather nothing, to urge in defence 


of their disloyalty. 
Joun Baker Hopkins. 





A WAMPSHIRE GHOST STORY. 


HE existence of the following narrative is alluded to 
in the recently published life of the Rev. Richard 
Barham, but the version therein given is incomplete, 
and consequently erroneous in some particulars. 

It therefore appears to the possessors of the two manuscript 
copies made by Mrs. Ricketts that it is now desirable to publish 
the original MS., and that they are fully justified in doing so with 
the addition of extracts from letters of relatives and friends, which 
bear strongly on the subject. 

The following letter from the Rev. John Sargent, of Lavington, 
near Petworth, addressed to Mrs. Palmer, embodies so admirably 
the feelings of herself and of her relatives that it will render any 
further remarks unnecessary.* 


[Copy.] 


My Dear Mapam,—-I am truly obliged to you for allowing 
me the perusal of the interesting MS. which you have kindly 
sent. It is one of the most convincing proofs of an agency more 
than natural that I have ever seen, and I have myself no doubt 
of the truth of Dr. Johnson’s observation on such occurrences, that 
they are sometimes permitted in order to keep in us of this world 
a more vivid notion of an invisible world. 

Those who discredit such testimony as this, must discredit all 
human testimony. 

With respect to her who was the subject of these alarms, the 
fortitude and self possession she manifested is almost as much out 
of the natural order of things as the events themselves, and her 
remarks are most wise and good. It was permitted, for wise and 
good ends, and it is of God’s goodness that our days are passed for 
the most part without such perturbation. What she remarks of 
the children is true of all. Ihave not yet shown the MS. to any 
one. My daughters had heard that I expected a more minute 
account of what they had learnt before through Mrs. Dyson, and 
indeed from other quarters. I could not well conceal from them 


Thursday Evening. 








* The Lord Bishop of Winchester (with whose kind permission this letter is 
published) married Emily, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Sargent. 
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that I had been allowed access to this document, and of course 
their curiosity is whetted to the finest edge upon the subject. I 
write, therefore, to ask whether I can read them an extract or two, 
they promising (and I may depend on them) that they will not 
talk about it, nor state whence their information was derived. 
Should you desire me to read nothing, nothing shall be read.—I 
remain, my dear madam, with best compliments to Captain Palmer, 
your sincere and obliged, , JOHN SARGENT. 
To Mrs. Palmer (possessor of one copy of the MS.) 


Mary Ricketts was the youngest child of Swynfen Jervis, Esq., 
and Elizabeth Parker, his wife. She was born at Meaford, near 
Stone, in Staffordshire, in 1737-8. From her early childhood she 
evinced a love for reading, and an aptitude for mental improve- 
ment, which were developed by the wise training of Nicholas 
Tindal, the learned continuer of Rapin’s History of England. 

Her veracity was proverbial in the family. Her favourite brother 
and companion was John Jervis who for his distinguished naval 
services was created Baron Jervis and Earl St. Vincent. Though 
his junior by three years, she rapidly outstripped him in book learn- 
ing, and to her superior acquirements may be traced the unwearied 
pains which John Jervis took to make up for lost time, when, at 
the age of eighteen, he devoted his spare hours to study, instead of 
sharing in the frivolous amusements of West Indian life. 

She married in 1757 William Henry Ricketts, of Canaan, in 
Jamaica, Esq., whose grandfather, William Ricketts, Esq.,* was a 
captain in Penn and Venables’ army at the conquest of Jamaica. 
Mrs. Ricketts was called upon to accompany her husband in his 
visits to the West Indies, or to remain alone in England. The charge 
of her three infant children determined her to accept the latter 
alternative in 1769. 

The children were :— 

1. William Henry, born 1764, Capt. R.N., assumed the surname 
of Jervis by sign-manual in 1801, as heir to his maternal uncle, Earl 
St. Vincent. He was drowned in 1805, when in command of H.M.S. 
Tonnant, \eaving two daughters, to whom Mrs. Ricketts bequeathed 
the MSS.—1. Martha Honora Georgina, died 1865, whose only child, 
by her marriage with Osborne Markham, Esq., is Mrs. Wm. Henley 
Jervis, the editor of this narrative. 2. Henrietta Elizabeth Mary, 
married Capt. Edmund Palmer, R.N. 

2. Edward Jervis, born 1767, who in consequence of the death of 





* See Burke’s “‘ Landed Gentry.” 
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his brother without male issue became Viscount St. Vincent. He 
inherited the fine and powerful intellect of his mother, and died, 
aged ninety-two, at Meaford Hall, Sept. 1859. 

3. Mary, born 1768, married William, seventh Earl of Northesk. 
She died 1835, leaving a numerous family, and the example of piety 
and unwearied benevolence. 

During the absence of Mr. Ricketts in Jamaica, his wife con- 
tinued to inhabit the old Manor House of Hinton Ampner, and it 
was there that the following series of strange disturbances occurred, 
the effect of which was to render her continued occupation of the 
house an impossibility. 

Mrs. Ricketts was a woman of remarkable vigour, both physical 
and mental. Her steadfast faith, and sense of the ever abiding pre- 
sence of God, carried her through many bitter trials, and preserved 
her intellectual powers unimpaired to the advanced age of ninety-one, 
when she calmly resigned her spirit into “the hands of the God who 
gave it.” 

Mrs. RICKETTS TO THE REv. Mr. NEWBOLT. 
Hinton, Wednesday Morning, August, 1771? 

My Dear Sir,—In compliance with my promise to you of yester- 
day, I would not delay to inform you of the operations of last night. 
It was settled (contrary to the plan when you left) that John, my 
brother’s man, should accompany Captain Luttrell in the chintz room, 
and they remain together till my brother was called. Just after 
twelve they were disturbed with some of the noises I had frequently 
heard and described, and so plainly heard by my brother that he 
quitted his bed long before the time agreed on, and joined the other 
two ; the noises frequently proceeding from the garrets, they went up 
just at break of day, found all the men servants in their proper apart- 
ments, who had heard no disturbance whatever. They examined 
every room. Everything appeared snug and in place, and, contrary 
to usual custom, the opening and shutting of doors continued (after 
the other noises ceased) till five o’clock. My brother authorises me 
to tell you that neither himself nor Captain Luttrell can account for 
what they have heard from any natural cause ; yet as my brother 
declares he shall never close his eyes in the house, he and Edward 
are to watch to-night. At the same time that I derive satisfaction in 
my reports being fully accredited, I am hurt that the few days and 
nights he hoped to enjoy repose should be passed in the utmost 
embarrassment and anxiety. 

To the Rev. Mr. Newbolt, Winchester. 
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CaPTAIN JERVIS TO Mr. RICKETTS. 


. Portsmouth, August 9, 1771. 

The circumstances I am about to relate to you, dear Sir, require 
more address than I find myself master of; it is easy to undertake 
but difficult to execute a task of this delicate nature. To keep you 
longer in suspense would be painful. I therefore proceed to tell you 
Hinton House has been disturbed by such strange, unaccountable 
noises trom the 2nd of April to this day, with little or no intermission, 
that it is very unfit your family should continue any longer in it. The 
children, happily, have not the least idea of what is doing, but my 
sister has suffered exceedingly through want of rest, and by keeping 
this event in her own breast too long. 

Happy should I have been to have known it earlier, as I might 
have got rid of the alarm with the greatest facility, and dedicated 
myself entirely to her service and support till your return; but 
engaged as I am with the Duke of Gloucester, there is no retreating 
without the worst consequences. You will do me the justice to be- 
lieve I have, during the short space this event has been made known 
to me, employed every means in my power to investigate it. Captain 
Luttrell, I, and my man John sat up the night after it was imparted, 
and I should do great injustice to my sister if I did not acknowledge 
to have heard what I could not, after the most diligent search and 
serious reflection, any way account for. Mr. Luttrell had then no 
doubt of the cause being beyond the reach of human understanding. 

My sister having determined on the steps necessary to pursue, of 
which she will acquaint you, I think her situation ought not to 
accelerate your return, at least till you are gratified with proving the 
utility of the laborious alterations you have made. ‘The strength of 
judgment, fortitude, and perseverance she has shown upon this very 
trying occasion surpass all example, and as she is harassed, not 
terrified, by this continual agitation, I have no doubt of her health 
being established the moment she is removed from the scene of action 
and impertinent inquiry, or I would risk everything to accompany 
her to the time of your arrival in England ; for which and every other 
blessing Heaven can bestow you have the constant prayer of 


J. JeRvIs. 
[Addition in Mrs. Rickett’s hand. ] 


This letter has just come to hand, and I hope will be in time for 
Mr, Lewis. Since my brother saw me, I am so extremely recovered 
both in health and spirits that there is no longer room for apprehen- 
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sion, and to the truth of this Mr. and Mrs. Newbolt, who have been 
beyond measure kind to me, have set their hand. 
J. M. NEwsovt. 
S. NEWBOLT. 


As I wrote you so fully two days ago, I have no particulars to add, 
save that the dear children have passed the day here, and are very 
well.—Adieu, my dearest life, MR 


Hinton, August 18, 


I omitted to mention there are several people will prove similar 
disturbances have been known at Hinton many years past. 


To William Henry Ricketts, Esq., 
Canaan, near Savannah-la-Mar, Jamaica. 


CapTaiNn’ JERVIS TO Mrs. RICKETTs. 

Alarm, off Lymington, August 16, 1771. 
Our being wind-bound here, gives me an opportunity to repeat my 
extreme solicitude for the removal of my dearest sister from the in- 
quietude she has so long suffered to the prejudice of her health. The 
more I consider the incidents, the stronger I see the necessity of a 
decisive step, and I almost think there will be propriety in your giving 
up the house, &c., at Christmas. As you have a long quarter’s 
notice to give of this, your own judgment is a better guide than my 
opinion, but I beg you to resolve never to enter it again, after your 
London residence. . . . +s God Almighty bless and preserve 

Mr. R., you, and your lovely children, 
JERVIS. 
Mrs. Ricketts To W. Henry Ricketts, Esq. 

Winchester, August 17, 1771. 
The captain took his final leave of me last week, and greatly hurt 
I was to part with him—he has acted so very affectionately to me, 
and taken that true interest in everything that concerns me, as I 
never can forget; and most extraordinary is the subject I have to 
relate. Without the utmost confidence in my veracity—which I believe 
you have—-you could not possibly credit the strange story I must tell. 
In order to corroborate my relation, the captain means to write to 
you, and I hope his letter will arrive in time for me to enclose. 
You may recollect in a letter I wrote about six weeks ago I 
mentioned there were some things in regard to Hinton you would 
not find so agreeable as when you left it, and I added that I could 
not satisfy your curiosity ; nor did I intend it till you came over, had 
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it been possible to have rubbed on till then, but when it was 
thought absolutely necessary by my brother and all my friends that 
were consulted that I should quit the place, and that the reason of 
it was so publicly known that you must hear it from other hands, 
we concluded it much more proper you should receive the truth 
from us, than a thousand lies and absurdities from others ; and much 
will you feel for what your poor wife has undergone, though I cannot 
in writing transmit all the particulars. 

On the 2nd of last April I awoke about two in the morning 
(observe, I lay in the chintz room, having resigned the yellow room 
to Nurse and Mary) and in a few minutes after I heard the sound of 
feet in the lobby. I listened a considerable time at the lobby door ; 
the sound drew near; upon this I rang my bell; my maid came, we 
searched the room, nothing to be found; Robert was called, and 
went round with as little success. ‘Ihis appeared to me extra- 
ordinary, but I should have thought little more of it; had I not, and 
all the servants in the house, except Sleepy Jack, heard the strangest 
noises of knocking, opening and shutting of doors, talking, explosions, 
sometimes as loud as the bursting of cannon.* 

I kept it to myself, tremendous as it was, except telling Mrs. 
Newbolt, till four months were almost expired, when, as I was so 
hurt for want of rest, and thought I could not support it much 
longer, I took the resolution to tell my brother, who upon that 
determined to sit up; Captain Luttrell and his own man with him. 
The noise was heard in the lobby, and in different parts of the 
house ; they went all over it, every door shut, every person in his 
room; they were astonished, and the next morning they both 
declared that no house was fit to live in where such noises were 
heard, and no natural cause appeared. You know how much the 
notion of haunted houses is exploded, and how careful any man 
would be of asserting it, and in that I think them right; as for 
myself, I am not afrail or ashamed to pronounce that it must proceed 
from a supernatural cause; but why, except as Darby imagines— 
who passed some days with me—there has been a murder committed 
that remains yet undiscovered, or for some other wise purpose, 
though not yet manifest? I am at a loss to explain the noises 
increasing and coming in the daytime. At length I determined 
quitting the place, and be assured, my dearest life, -I did not take 
this painful step while it was possible to continue there ; and I thank 
God I am as I am; the want of rest created a little fever on my 





* This by me only once. 
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spirits, which the quiet life I have passed with the Newbolts, and 
Dr. Walsh’s prescription, have removed, so that you need not have 
the least uneasiness about me. Whatever the cause of these dis- 
turbances is, I am sure there has always been something of the 
kind since we have lived here; you must recollect often hearing 
he doors open and shut below stairs, and your going down some- 
times during the night, and finding no person there. The servants 
have behaved so well, and been so cautious, that the children have 
heard nothing of it, which was my great dread; they are now at 
Wolsey, which the Bishop desires I will command as my own, and I 
mean to go there next week, when I shall be able to get some 
necessaries from Hinton, and I can stay at Wolsey till the cold 
weather sets in. Sainsbury has behaved in the genteelest manner, 
and is certain Lady Hillsborough would not wish us to keep the 
house a moment longer than it would be a convenience. He has 
wrote to her, and when he receives an answer, will communicate 
to me ; indeed, my dear, we cannot think of living there. Strange 
and recent (sic) as this must appear to you, be assured no means of 
investigating the truth has been left untried, and that it is no trick 
—though that is the current belief, and that Witerr (?) is concerned— 
but I know neither he nor any human being could carry it on. I have 
received the greatest friendship and attention from all my neighbours ; 
the Shipleys have been particularly kind in offering me the house in 
town till the middle of January, and doing everything to contribute 
to my peace of mind, and so have the Newbolts. I shall not attempt 
to fix myself till you come over, as I can have Wolsey, I daresay, 
till that time, but if we should determine on going abroad, it will be 
very inconvenient to have any besides our own family, and by a 
letter from the lieutenant (G. Poyntz Ricketts), I forgot to mention, 
that the same noises have been heard by the servants since we 
quitted the house. 


Mr. SainspuRY (LADY HILLSBoRouGH’s AGENT) TO MRs. 
RICKETTS. 
Marelands, September 18, 1771. 

Mapam,—At my return home, Sunday, I found a letter from Lady 
Hillsborough, in consequence of which I am this day going to 
Hinton with two of her men to sit up, under the permission you 
gave me. 

Her ladyship desires me to present her best compliments to you, 
and to inform you that she is very sorry you have been so much 
disturbed and frightened, and to assure you that she will do every- 

VoL. IX. N.S. 1872. PP 
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thing in her power to find out who have used you so ill, and to beg 
your leave for me and two more to sit up, and shoot at thé place 
whence any noise proceeds, and if nothing can be discovered by 
those means, then to advertise a reward of fifty guineas to any 
person that will discover the contriver of this wicked scheme.—I am, 
with great respect, madam, your most obedient humble servant, 


Jno. SAINSBURY. 


Rospert Camis TO Mrs. RICKETTs. 


Henton, Sunday Morning. 

HonourED MapamM,—Mr. Sainsbury left our house about eleven 
o'clock, fryday, but he talked with Mother some time before he went: 
of, and asked her a Great many questions Concerning the Noises. 
She told him Everything as She Could think of, that she had heard 
you and all the Rest of us say, he said he had not much notion of 
Spirits, but he Could not tell what God would pleas to send to find 
things out. 

Dr. Dunford Gave me the notis to fasen it to the Curch, so I wrote 
a Coppy of itt, and sent itt to you. there is one att Henton, one at. 
Bramdean, and one at Kimson. Dr. Dunford told me Mr. Sainsbury 
gave itt him. but I do not no what day itt was— 


. + «which is all at present from your Dut. Servant, 


RoBERT CAmIs. 
“THE NOTIS. 


“ WHAREAS some evil disposed person or persons have for severel 
Months past freequently made divers kinds of noises in the Mantion 
house occupied by Mrs. RIcKETTs, att Henton ampner. This is to 
give notis that if any person or persons will Discover the Auther or 
Authers thereof to me, such person or persons shall Receive a reward 
of Fifty Guineas, to be paid on the Conviction of the offenders, or if 
any person Concerned in makeing such Noises Will Discover his or 
her Acomplice or acomplices therein, such person shall be pardoned, 
and be intitled to the same Reward. to be paid on Conviction of 
the Offender. “Jno. SAINSBURY. 

** Marelands, September 20, 1771.” 


Robert Camis TO Mrs. RIcKETTS. 
March ye 8th. 
HonouRED Mapam,—I hope you have received a letter that was 
directed to Hinton. I am very sorrey that we cannot find out the 
reason of the noise, that we might come to Hinton again, as we have 
not heard anything since. My mother came one morning last week, 
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and told me she had dreamed three nights after one another that she 
was upon the great stairs up at the landing-place that leads into the 
garrots, and was troubled in her dreams, and was rambling about a 
great way, but att the end she was always there. One of the nights 
she dremed she was in the road from Cherreton, and found a large 
pair of stuf shoes laceed with silver very much, and a pair of gloves 
with a great deal of lace upon itt, and she brought itt to you, and 
shewed itt to you, and then she carreed it to the top of the great 
stairs. 

So she was there in the greatest part of her dreams. So my 
mother and I went up and searched every part we coud think of. I 
pulled up a board in the dark closet in the first garrot where there 
was a little hole, but found nothing, so we went into the lumber 
garrot that is over the best bedroom, and lookt every place we could 
think of, but found nothing. 

There was a iron chest lockt that we could not open. I took it 
up, shook itt, and there was something like iron rattled, and some- 
thing like a role of paper with itt. So I wrote this to know if you 
new what was in itt—if the key is lost itt will be very difficult to 
open itt. My mother gives her duty to you, and hopes you will not 
be angry for mentioning her dreams to you. My Mother and all of 
us is very well, and joyns with me in duty from your dutifull servant, 

RosBERT Camis. 


[Note by Mrs. Ricketts—The chest was afterwards forced open, 
and nothing found in it save old accounts of no consequence. | 


RoBERT Camis TO Mrs. RICKETTs. 
Fenton, Nov. 24. 
HonoureD Mapam,—I have not heard any noises in the house 
myself, but my mother and sister Martha was in the kitchen on 
Wednesday last about twelve o’clock, and of a sudden they heard a 
dismal groaning very loud—one thought it was in the housekeeper’s 
room, and the other thought it was over the meal bin—they ware 
both surprized very much, and thought they had better go out of 
doors to see if any body was there, but they found no body, and 
when they came in again they heard no more of itt . 


RosBerT CaMIs TO Mrs. RICKETTs. 
No Date. 
I have heard no noise myself, but on Satterday about eleven a 
clock my mother went home to make her bed, and left sister Martha 


in the chicking att work with her needle. She heard a noise like a 
PPS 
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roleing clap of thunder; it did not surprise her because she thought 
it was thunder, for it gered (jarred ?) the windows, but she went to the 
gardner to no if he herd it thunder, and he said he did not. About 
twelve o’clock my mother came into the house and said she did not 
here any thunder. The noise apeared to she to be towards the 
yallow room. Itt seemed to role along, wich made her think itt was 
thunder. 


Hinton Parsonage, Fuly, 1772. 


To my dear children I address the following relation, anxious 
that the truths which I so faithfully have delivered shall be as faith- 
fully transmitted to posterity, to my own in particular. I determined 
to commit them to writing, which I recommend to their care and 
attentive consideration, entreating them to bear in mind the peculiar 
mercy of Providence in preserving them from all affright and terror 
during the series of wonderful disturbances that surrounded them, 
wishing them to be assured the veracity of their mother was pure and 
undoubted, that even in her infancy it was in the family a proverb, 
and according to the testimony of that excellent person Chancellor 
Hoadly she was fruth itself ; she writes, not to gratify vanity, but to 
add weight to her relation. 

To the Almighty and Unerring Judgment of Heaven and Earth 
I dare appeal for the truth, to the best of my memory and compre- 


hension, of what I here relate. Snes Bee. 


The mansion-house and estate of Hinton Ampner, near Alresford, 
Hampshire, devolved in 1755 to the Right Honourable Henry Bilson 
Legge in right of his lady, daughter and sole heiress of Lord Stawell, 
who married the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley, Bart., by whose ancestors the estate at Hinton had been 
possessed many generations, and by this marriage passed to Mr. 
Stawell on the death of the said Sir Hugh. 

Mr. (who. on the death of his elder brother became Lord) Stawell 
made Hinton his constant residence. Honoria, the youngest sister 
of his lady, lived with them during the life of her sister, and so con- 
tinued with Lord Stawell till her death in 1754. 

On the evening of April the 2nd, 1755, Lord Stawell, sitting alone 
in the little parlour at Hinton, was seized with a fit of apoplexy ; he 
articulated one sentence only to be understood, and continued 
speechless and insensible till the next morning, when he expired. 

His lordship’s family at that time consisted of the following 
domestics :—Isaac Mackrel, house steward and bailiff. Sarah 
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Parfait, housekeeper, who had lived in the family near forty years. 
Thomas Parfait, coachman, husband to said Sarah, who had lived 
there upwards of forty years. Elizabeth Banks, housemaid, an old 
servant. Jane Davis, dairymaid. Mary Barras, cook. Joseph 
Silbey, butler. Joseph, groom. Richard Turner, gardener, and so 
continued by Mr. Ricketts. Lord Stawell had one son, who died at 
Westminster School, aged sixteen. 

Thomas Parfait, his wife, and Elizabeth Banks continued to have 
the care of the house during the lifetime of Mr. Legge, who usually 
came there for one month every year in the shooting season. On 
his death, in August, 1764, Lady Stawell, so created in her own 
right, since married to the Earl of Hillsborough, determined to let 
Hinton Mansion, and Mr. Ricketts took it in December following. 
Thomas Parfait was at that time lying dead in the house. His 
widow and Elizabeth Banks quitted it on our taking possession in 
January, 1765. We removed thither from town, and had the same 
domestics that lived with us there, and till some time afterwards we 
had not any house-servant belonging to the neighbourhood. Soon 
after we were settled at Hinton I frequently heard noises in the night, 
as of people shutting, or rather slapping doors with vehemence. 
Mr. Ricketts went often round the house on supposition there were 
either housebreakers or irregularity among his servants. In these 
searches he never could trace any person ; the servants were in their 
proper apartments, and no appearance of disorder. The noises con- 
tinued to be heard, and I could conceive ao other cause than that 
some of the villagers had false keys to iet themselves in and out at 
pleasure ; the only preventive to this evil was changing the locks, 
which was accordingly done, yet without the effect we had reasonably 
expected. 

About six months after we came thither, Elizabeth Brelsford, nurse 
to our eldest son, Henry, then about eight months old, was sitting 
by him when asleep, in the room over the pantry, appropriated for 
the nursery, and, being a hot summer’s evening, the door was open 
that faces the entrance into the yellow bedchamber, which, with the 
adjoining dressing-room, was the apartment usually occupied by the 
lady of the house. She was sitting directly opposite to this door, 
and plainly saw (as she afterwards related) a gentleman in a drab- 
coloured suit of clothes go into the yellow room. She was in 
no way surprised at the time, but on the housemaid, Molly Newman, 
coming up with her supper, she asked what strange gentleman was 
come. Upon the other answering there was no one, she related 
what is already described, and desired her fellow-servant to 
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accompany her to search the room ; this they did immediately without 
any appearance of what she had seen. She was much concerned 
and disturbed, and she was thoroughly assured she could no ways be 
deceived, the light being sufficient to distinguish any object clearly. 
In some time after it was mentioned to me. I treated it as the effect 
of fear or superstition, to which the lower class of people are so 
prone, and it was entirely obliterated from my mind till the late 
astonishing disturbances brought to my recollection this and other 
previous circumstances. 

In the autumn of the same year George Turner, son of the 
gardener of that name, who was then groom, crossing the great hall 
to go to bed, saw at the other end a man in a drab-coloured coat, 
whom he concluded to be the butler, who wore such coloured 
clothes, he being lately come and his livery not made. As he 
passed immediately upstairs to the room where all the men servants 
lay, he was in great astonishment to find the butler and the other 
men servants in bed. Thus the person he had seen in the hall 
remained unaccounted for, like the same person before described by 
the nurse ; and George Turner, now living, avers these particulars in 
the same manner he first related them. 

In the month of July, 1767, about seven in the evening, there 
were sitting in the kitchen, Thomas Wheeler, postilion ; Ann Hall, 
my own woman; Sarah, waiting woman to Mrs. Mary Poyntz; 
and Dame Lacy; the other servants were out excepting the cook, 
then employed in washing up her things in the scullery. 

The persons in the kitchen heard a woman come downstairs, and 
along the passage leading towards them, whose clothes rustled as of 
the stiffest silk ; and on their looking that way, the door standing 
open, a female figure rushed past, and out of the house door, as they 
conceived. Their view of her was imperfect ; but they plainly dis- 
tinguished a tall figure in dark-coloured clothes. Dame Brown, the 
cook, instantly coming in, this figure passed close by her, and 
instantly disappeared. She described the person ‘and drapery as 
before mentioned, and they all united in astonishment who or what 
this appearance could be ; and their surprise was heightened when a 
man, coming directly through the yard and into the house the way 
she went out, on being asked who the woman was he met, declared 
he had seen no one. 

Ann Hall, since married to John Sparks, now living at Rogate, 
near Petersfield, will testify to the truth of this relation, as will Dame 
Brown, now living at Bramdean. The postilion is since dead. 

Meanwhile, the noises continued to be heard occasionally. Miss 
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Parker’s woman, Susan Maidstone, was terrified with the most dismal 
groans and rustling round her bed. At different times most of the 
servants were alarmed with noises that could no way be accounted 
for. In the latter end of the year 1769 Mr. Ricketts went to Jamaica; 
I continued at Hinton with my three infant children and eight ser- 
-vants, whose names and connections were as follows :—Ann Sparks, 
late Ann Hall, my own woman, the daughter of very industrious 
parents. Sarah Horner, nurse, sister to a substantial farmer of that 
name, and of a family of integrity and property. Hannah Streeter, 
nursemaid, of reputable parents and virtuous principles. Lucy Webb, 
housemaid, of honest principles. Dame Brown, cook, quiet and 
regular. John Sparks, coachman. John Horner, postilion, aged 
sixteen years, eldest son to the farmer above-mentioned. Lewis 
Chanson, butler, a Swiss of strict integrity. Richard Turner, gardener, 
but did not live in the house. : 

I have been thus particular in the description of those persons of 
whom my family was composed, to prove the improbability that a set 
of ignorant country people, excepting the Swiss alone, should league 
to carry on a diabolical scheme imputed to them so injuriously, and 
which in truth was far beyond the art and reach of man-to compass. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 





XXV.—BURLESQUE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


N every age has flourished a low department of amusemen 
which addresses the eye or ear—not the mind. A _ pro- 
cession or a regiment of soldiers passes in the street, and 
every one runs to the window. A band of Ethiopian 

serenaders halts before the door and begins its antics, a picture of 
the pig-faced lady is hung outside a booth, and the crowd stops to 
stare. This is the secret of the pleasure found in a favourite 
modern entertainment which is merely a collection of dances, songs, 
gaudy dresses—where dresses are used—of human limbs where they 
are not, with some free and easy mumming (more of freedom 
than of easiness), and a general confusion. Such is the “ burlesque ” 
of our day, unmeaning and incoherent in everything, even to the 
title ; for nothing is burlesqued. A wide gap separates it from the 
drama, whose interest and power of pleasing is strictly indepen- 
dent of all these things; which can delight, without scenery, 
dresses, paint, footlights, or any theatrical adjuncts. Even in this 
destitute state, and reduced to the Thespian cart, it would still 
please without giving satiety, and though feeling the incongruities 
of time and place, would absorb our attention in spite of all 
drawbacks. It is founded on life, on the passions of life; and 
these are always new and absorbing. But if a regiment went by, 
or the Ethiopians came, every day, we should soon grow weary. 
If some one were to exhibit himself or herself in a new and more 
magnificent dress every day, the round of personal decoration 
would soon be exhausted; we should grow fatigued, even though 
the spectacle became more and more magnificent. Colours, gold, 
and silver can, after all, only be inferchanged a certain number of 
times. We see this in the gorgeous “transformation scenes” at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatre, which were the town talk 
some yearsago. Those exquisite scene painters Grieve and Telbin 
exhibited triumphs of art in glades that dissolved, crowds of nymphs 
that floated in the air, and gorgeous and melting glows of rich and 
effulgent light. The result was that the powers of these great artists 
soon became exhausted ; nymphs can be suspended in the air, after al!, 
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but in few ways, and now we look on tranquilly and without excite- 
ment at prodigies of scenic effect, but which are found to be no more 
than ingenious repetitions of the old story. 

Burlesque being thus bounded in its powers of entertainment, its 
professors and expounders must be of inferior order. Their stock of 
arts and tricks is also bounded, and as they find themselves at the 
end of their resources, sheer desperation leads them into antics and 
extravagances that bring down both actor and art to a still lower 
level. It may seem ungracious to speak harshly of those who are 
certainly the most laborious of the servants of the public, and who 
in sweat, dust, dirt, paint, and smirch strive frantically to extort a 
laugh. But still a just criticism must class the burlesque actors and 
actresses with pantomimists, gymnasts, “ bounding brothers,” and, 
circus showmen. A cold German philosopher, to whom the case 
would be submitted impzrtially, would certainly so discriminate. There 
is of course such a thing as genuine burlesque, as the ‘‘Grande 
Duchesse,” the “ Belle Héléne,” which, with much extravagance, is 
constructed on the true principle. Indeed, any one can readily see 
the difference between the true and the false article for himself by 
comparing one of the many English extravaganzas on the subject of 
“Blue Beard” with the French “Barbe Bleue” set to music by 
Offenbach. But this would be a long subject to enter upon. 

These professors, then, are beginning to feel the fatal result of the 
limited range of the art they follow, and, male and female, are fallen 
upon evil days. The public know their stock of entertainments by 
heart, and instead of reigning at every important house in a sort of 
exuberant revelry, their ranks have dwindled, and they are now but a 
meagre band. Mr. James, Mr. Thomas Thorne, and Mr. Righton, 
among the men; Miss Parkes, Miss Amy Sheridan, and Miss 
“* Nellie” Power, among the ladies, are the only names of note that 
recur. There are others of minor importance—Messrs. Terry and 
Paulton, Miss Jenny Lee, Miss Goodall, and a crowd of ladies, young 
and middle-aged, who are of course styled familiarly Annie, or Carry, 
or “ Louey,” or even “ Lardy,” which latter would scarcely seem an 
enticing name. The exertions these laborious performers go 
through seem incredible, and whatever be the defects of their pecu- 
liar style, they well earn their slender stipend. The ladies and 
gentlemen of the circus are often supposed to be the most hard- 
working of the servants of the public, but we must give the palm to 
the burlesque actors. Both are indeed lightly clad—wearing 
“ fleshings,” &c. ; both strain their muscles severely, and it must be 
said with all delicacy, perspire in generous competition. After 
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some energetic breakdown, preceded by a gymnastic song, where 
the “‘ patter” of words is almost as fatiguing, the gymnasts, male and 
female, may be seen gasping, their chests heaving in spasms, while 
a thoughtless public tumultuously calls for a repetition. Would we 
see vigorous dancing, grinning and grimacing that is independent of 
a horse-collar, we need not go to the fair booth, where by tumbling, 
face-making, and general buffoonery the public is invited to enter— 
we have only to apply to the houses where the competing artists 
exhibit their powers. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that what 
is called burlesque acting is borrowed from those out-door mummers 
who tickle the midriffs of a crowd by pulling odd faces, putting their 
legs round their own necks, singing queer songs, and repeating buf- 
fooning jokes. It is nothing but a development of the panto- 
mime, and your burlesque actor is little more than another shape 
of the down. 

This language will not seem too strong if we analyse the average 
burlesque. In every company there is the forward, good-looking 
young woman who makes her lower limbs flourish like the Isle of 
Man Arms, who can sing a pert and almost impudent song, and above 
all is most at home in a spangled page’s dress—that is, a stage page’s 
dress—for in no Court in Europe, at least frequented by decent ladies, 
would such a costume have been tolerated. This young person 
must figure in every foolery as Prince Pettytoes or the young 
Marquis, with an eye-glass and umbrella, accompanied by the 
spangled satin tights. ‘The wretched monotony of these characters, 
and the invariable repetition of the points, show how poor and 
limited is the capability of burlesque. ‘There is a miserable round 
of conventional tricks, chiefly taken from the music halls—and, 
indeed, many of these young ladies graduate at the “halls” and 
bring these stale devices from their Alma Mater, which are repeated 
ad nauseam. For instance, when a secret is to be communicated 
there is but the one “ common form ”—the two parties stepping down 
to the front with grotesque steps, as if in time to music, “ bobbing” 
their heads, looking round mysteriously, and conveying the effect of 
doing something very droll. The heart sinks when we see this 
poverty-stricken programme beginning. There are scores of burlesques, 
too, where the situation is that the characters go tripping round, 
crossing each other, not forgetting the regulation formula for getting 
off, at the end of some grotesque dance—viz., by jumping like a 
kangaroo. Another conventional character in the burlesque is the 
storming or raging king, with -his queen (usually played by a 
gentleman) ; while another is the leading comic character, some 
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monstrosity of “ making up ”—some terrible chef-d’euvre of smearing, 
smirching, and masquerading. A combination of a modern hat with 
a Roman dress—a modern dress with a Roman hat—some such 
night-mare of costume is all that is required. All, of course, 
wholly outside the regions of fun; paint, patches, and dress being 
hardly recognised as elements of genuine humour. These, indeed, 
belong to the mountebanks, and it is an unfair “ poaching” on their 
manors. Burlesque is as unchanging as some old Tory, and cannot 
succeed without repeating its old devices. Outside these it feels 
insecure. Accordingly the old characters and their old tricks are 
repeated in each effort with but little variety. It will be said, per- 
haps, that though this entertainment bears the conventional name of 
“burlesque” it aims at a different order of amusement. It intends 
to entertain by mumming simply. It does not mean to “ burlesque” 
a story in the strict sense of the term. This is the only way of de- 
fending the entertainment ; but it is at the expense of its dignity, for 
it is thus reduced to the level of Punch and similar shows. When 
the case is thus plainly stated, there is no more to be said; but the 
title had better be rectified forthwith. A trifling question, however, 
remains behind, which may interest the public, who after all is the 
chief party concerned—viz., whether burlesque written on the true 
principle would not be a far more delightful sort of entertainment— 
whether by following these false gods it has not lost the delight of 
a truer faith, Would we know what this is we have only to go over 
to Paris, or even read some of the burlesques of those agreeable 
partners MM. Meilhac and Halévy. There we learn the meaning of 
the fun that can be extracted from a rea/ travestie. Take the subject 
of “Blue Beard,” for instance. Recently it has been put on the 
boards after the conventional fashion—the hero a sort of dancing gro- 
tesque, with a false nose, singing comic songs; his wife “dancing off,” 
every character being a sort of clown, and the story generally incom- 
prehensible. The same subject is put on the stage in Paris, but there 
it is travestied, treated according to the principles of genuine humour. 
Any one who has seen Offenbach’s “ Barbe Bleue” will understand 
this. The conception of the character of Blue Beard as that of a 
tender, affected, and refined being, who required change, who was not 
in the least truculent, but only fickle, was in itself highly humorous. 
So, too, with the notion of the last wife—a coarse country girl, who 
would not stand this treatment. All this is amusing and comic. So 
with the ‘Grande Duchesse,” the “Princesse de Trebizonde,” and 
the “Belle Héléne,” where Calchas alone is simply perfect. But 
our burlesque actors, being mummers, require pieces of another 
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description to be written forthem. Last year Mr. Gilbert brought out 
“Thespis” at the Gaiety, an agreeable piece of humour, turning on 
the “‘ Pagan god business” being “used up.” But the players did 
not seem to understand it. The “fun” did not tell; the clever pan- 
tomimist Mr. Payne brought his legs to the rescue—every three or 
four minutes spinning them about, converting them into compasses— 
and thus secured a laugh. The lively Toole “gagged” and “gagged” 
again. He got hold of a phrase, “I don’t now you,” and ground it 
like the handle of a barrel-organ. A foreigner, Mdlle. Clary, was 
among them, and with her beaming, intelligent looks, and expressed 
enjoyment of what was going on, conveyed some intelligence and 
imparted some coherence. Such is true burlesque by the side of 
English burlesque. 

Mr. D. James is fairly at the head of the corps. There is a certain 
drollery about him: and he must be admitted to be a clever mime. 
He has a stock-in-trade of grotesque antics and grimaces, and a 
husky voice, always effective for dry drollery. This gentleman made 
a signal success in a burlesque at the Vaudeville, where he played an 
idiotic ‘‘ page boy”—a truly painful exhibition of street tumbling. 
There is no reflection intended here- on Mr. James’s talents—he is a 
clever, hard-working actor—but the character was simply degrading. 
It was impossible to make out his connection with the story, or 
indeed his connection with coherence or intelligence. All that was 
intended was a grotesque exhibition “to make people laugh.” Mr. 
James could count up a long list of these fooleries in which he has 
taken part, first at the Strand Theatre, later at his own house. 
Formerly there was, indeed, some attempt at what was intelligible, 
when he played Guy Fawkes, and conveyed an odd and quaint idea 
of that hero. His masterpiece was the French King in the “Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” a piece that approached tolerably near the true 
principle of burlesque. There has been an attempt lately to make 
him a reputation in legitimate comedy, founded on his rendering a 
sort of imbecile character in “The Two Thorns.” Never was there 
a greater mistake. The only ground for calling it a success was its 
verging on the pantomime of a burlesque character. He made it a sort 
of queer oddity, without conceivable meaning or coherence. But the 
dramatic critics of the newspapers are fond of making these discoveries, 
and actors are equally fond of attempting on a sudden something wholly 
different from their accustomed line. _ It looks discerning thus striking 
out and recognising a new vein. Years of gymnastics and the “ high 
rope” cannot train a man into being a comedian. Mr. James’s 
voice, too, is singularly against him—there is a curious twang, joined 
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with a huskiness as odd, and this is not suited to the elegant and 
airy inflections of comedy. But he is a hard-working, painstaking 
actor, and certainly spares neither energy nor study nor wind to 
please his “‘ patrons.” 

His friend, coadjutor, stage partner, and now fellow manager is 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, another of the untiring and unflagging, a school 
whose exertions might be transferred to “a bare backed” steed 
without much want of harmony. This gentleman revels in the 
costumes of the opposite sex, and has made his reputation by the 
delineation of burlesque queens and comically forlorn spinsters. 
Enormous “shinons ”—so the article is often pronounced in bur- 
lesques—crinolines, short petticoats, and a simulated bosom are 
indispensable for the production of this order of fun, which, without 
offence be it spoken, is an infringement on the patent rights of the 
clown. For that humorous artist dresses himself in female attire 
before the public, stumbles in the palings of his crinoline, falls, 
affects modesty at the exhibition of his legs, drops his “shignon” as 
they call it—in short, goes through the round of tricks with which we 
have been familiar in many a pantomime for many a year. Thus it 
is we gradually trace the present shape of burlesque from the regular 
stage to the music hall, and fromi the music hall to the clown—and 
it does not make a very glorious family tree. Mr. Thorne, too, has 
that peculiar voice of a horny character, which is unpleasant. But 
really it is ungracious to be finding fault where so much labour and 
hodman’s exertion is given to amuse, when the liberal profits are 
more than earned by exertion that exceeds that of stone breaking or 
paving. No one can visit the temples devoted to this sort of thing 
without coming away at least satisfied that every one has spared 
neither limb nor voice to amuse him. 

Yet it must be infatuation that drives actors with good gifts into 
parts that positively put them lower than the pantomime clowns, 
Let any one go and see Mr. Thorne at an early part of the evening, 
when he is playing Meddle in “ London Assurance,” and an hour or 
two later when he is in his strong mountebanking in a night-mare 
dress in ‘‘Camaralzaman.” The first is really a funny performance— 
vivacious, and full of spirit—at the latter it was impossible even to 
smile. In Mr. James’s case there was nearly the same contrast ; and 
his Dolly in the first piece was infinitely more diverting than all his 
antics in the last. But still this only bears out what has been 
stated; for the inflections of his voice and the “faces” that he 
makes are all borrowed from his burlesque character ; and it is 
probable he would make nothing of a character which did not 
depend upon what was grotesque. 





ORIGIN OF “THE TURF” IN 
ENGLAND. 
BY CADWALLADER WADDY. 


N tracing the rise of horse-racing in England to its fountain 
head, our researches carry us back to the Saxon era. William 
of Malmesbury is the earliest authority on Zguos Cursores 
amongst English writers, and: we are indebted to him for the 

knowledge that : “‘When Hugh, the head of the house of the Capets, 
afterwards monarchs of France, solicited the hand of Edelswitha, the 
sister of Athelstan, he sent to that prince, among other valuable pre- 
sents, several eguos cursores (running horses), with their saddles 
and their bridles, the latter being embellished with bits of yellow 
gold.” Hence we may infer that horse-racing was practised by the 
Anglo-Saxons, but most probably it was confined to persons of rank 
and opulence. 

We learn from “ The Knight of the Swan,” one of “ Garrick’s Col- 
lection of Old Plays,” that every gentleman ought to know “how to 
run horses, and to approve them.” Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the 
reign of Henry II., gives the first description of which we have any 
record of this pastime being practised by Londoners. He tells us 
that horses were usually exposed for sale in West Smithfield, and, in 
order to prove the excellence of the most valuable “hacks” and 
“charging steeds,” they were matched against each other. Sic /oguitur: 
‘“When a race is to be run by this sort of horses, and perhaps by 
others, which also in their kind are strong and fleet, a shout is imme- 
diately raised, and the common horses are ordered to withdraw out 
of the way. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, as the match is 
made, prepare themselves for the contest; such as, being used to ride, 
know how to manage their horses with judgment. The grand point is 
to prevent a competitor from getting before them. ‘The horses, on their 
part, are not without emulation ; they tremble and are impatient, and 
are continually in motion. At last, the signal once given, they strike, 
devour the course, hurrying along with unremitting velocity. The 
jockeys, inspired with the thoughts of applause and the hopes of 
victory, clap spurs to their willing horses, brandish their whips, and 
cheer them with their cries.” In the old metrical romance, “Sir 


‘ 
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Bevis of Southampton,” we are told that the nobility of the middle 
ages raced their horses in the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays. One 
of the passages we refer to says :— 

In somer at Whitsontyde, 

Whan knightes most on horsebacke ride ; 

A cours, let them make on a daye, : 

Steedes, and Palfraye, for to assaye ; 

Whiche horse, that best may ren, 

Three myles the cours was then, 

Who that might ryde him shoulde, 

Have forty pounds of redy golde. 


Commenius, in his vocabulary, entitled “ Orbis Sensualium Pictus,” 
published towards the conclusion of the sixteenth century, tells us 
that “at this day tilting or the quintain is used, where a ring is 
struck with a truncheon, instead of horse-races, which,” adds he, 
“are grown out of use.” 

Bourne mentions in his “ Antiquities,” published in the seven- 
teenth century, that horse racing, which was formerly practised at 
Eastertide, “was then put down, as being contrary to the holiness 
of the season ;” for this prohibition we can discover no other authority. 
It is very certain, however, that horse races were held upon various 
holidays, and in gifferent parts of the kingdom, in preference to other 
pastimes ; and that, too, in the seventeenth century. Chester races 
are an instance in point, Randel Holme, of Chester, one of the 
city heralds, having left some valuable records behind him on the 
subject, from which we quote the following :—“ It had been 
customary,” says our author, “time out of mind upon Shrove 
Tuesday, for the Company of Saddlers belonging to the City of 
Chester to present to the Drapers a wooden ball embellished with 
flowers, and placed upon the point of a lance; this ceremony 
was performed in the presence of the Mayor, at the cross in the 
‘Rodhee,’ or ‘ Roody,’ an open place near the city, but this year ”— 
the thirty-first of Henry VIII.—continues he, “the ball was changed 
into a bell of silver, valued at 3s. 6a., or more, to be given to him who 
shall run the best and the hardest on horseback, before them upon 
the same day.” These bells were afterwards denominated St. 
George’s Bells, and we are told that in the last year of James I. 
John Brereton, innkeeper, Mayor of Chester, first caused the horses 
entered for this race, then called St. George’s race, to start from the 
point beyond the new tower ; and appointed them to run five times 
round the ‘ Roody ;” “and he,” says Randel Holme the Younger, 
“who won the last course, or trayne, received the bell, of a good 
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value of eight or ten pounds, or thereabout, and to have it-for 
ever ; which moneyes were collected of the citizens to a sum for 
that purpose.” We may understand from the author having added 
that the winner of this race was to have the bell, and “have it for 
ever,” that formerly it was only a temporary badge of honour, like 
‘Volunteers’ Cups” are in the present day. ‘This alteration was 
made on the 23rd of April, 1624. Here we see the commencement 
of a regular horse-race, but whether the courses were in immediate 
succession, or at different intervals, is not perfectly clear. The 
modern innovations in the sport, of “distance posts,” weighing the 
riders, “weight for age,” and other wzceties of the Turf in our day, 
are totally wanting in the details of the honest and unsophisticated 
racing men of that age. The Chester races were originally instituted 
for amusement, but now such prodigious sums are usually dependent 
upon the result of a race that the apparently trivial matter to the 
originators of the sport—of “ weighing the jockeys ”—has become 
indispensable. In 1665, the fifth year of the reign of Charles II., 
and forty-six years after the period when a “ bell” was considered a 
sufficient prize, the same author tells us that the Sheriffs of Chester 
“would have no Calves’-Head Feast, but put the charge of it into a 
piece, to be run for on that day—Shrove Tuesday—and the High 
Sheriff borrowed a Barbary horse of Sir Thomas Middleton, which 
won him the plate; and being ‘ master of the race’ he would not 
suffer the horses of Master Massey, of Puddington, and of Sir 
Philip Egerton, of Oulton, to run, because they came the day after 
the time prefixed for the horses to be brought, and kept in the city ; 
which thing caused all the gentry to relinquish our races ever since.” 

Butcher, in his survey of the town of Stamford, printed in a.p. 1646, 
gives a similar description to the preceding one of how races were 
conducted at that era. “A concourse,” says he, “of noblemen and 
gentlemen meet together in mirth, peace, and amity, for the exercise 
of their swift-running horses, every Thursday in March. The prize 
they run for is a silver and gilt cup, with a cover, to the value of 
seven or eight pounds, provided by the care of the alderman for the 
time being, but the money is raised out of the interest of a stock 
formerly made up by the nobility and gentry, which are neighbours 
and well-wishers to the town.” “Running horses” are frequently 
mentioned in the computus, or “account book,” of the various 
monarchs who have occupied the English throne. John was noto- 
rious for his love of swift horses and well-bred hounds, so much so 
that he took “ fines” in those animals, very often in preference to 
“‘marks.” He does not seem, however, to have used the horses for 
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other purposes than hunting. Bernard de Wicto, who wrote in the 
time of Edward III., says that running horses purchased for the 
King’s service generally cost twenty marks, or 13/ 6s. 8d. of our 
money; some few, however, were prized as high as twenty-five 
marks. Michael de la Were states that in the ninth year of this 
King’s reign the King of Navarre sent him as a present two 
running horses, which must have been very valuable, as the King 
gave the groom who brought them “one hundred shillings for his 
guerdon.” Upon reference to the poets we find that swift-running 
horses were much esteemed by their heroes. For instance, an 
old poem, written in the fourteenth century, descriptive of Richard 
Coeur de Leon, or “ Emperor of the Camp of Cyprus,” as he is 
called, says :— 

Too stedes fownde King Richarde, 

That oon Favell, thatt other Lyard : 

Yn this worlde they hadde no pere ; 

Dromedary, neither destrere, 

Stede, rabyte, ne cammele 

Goeth none so swyfte without fayle 


For a thousand pownde of golde, 
Ne shoulde the one be sold, 


As “destrere” is the old French name for a “large and powerful 
horse,” we must allow for some poetic licence. ‘The two horses 
alluded to must have been Arabs, and therefore could not have been 
either “large or powerful.” In Elizabeth’s reign race-horses were 
prized on account of their breed, as appears from one of. Bishop 


Hall’s satires :— 
Dost thou prize 
Thy brute beasts’ worth by their dam’s qualities ? 
Say’st thou this colt shall prove a swift-pac’d steed, 
Only because a jennet did him breed ? 
Or say’st thou this same horse shall win the prize, 
Because his dam was swiftest Trunchefice, 
Or Runcevall his syre; himself a gallaway ? 
While like a tireling jade he lags half away. 


Two centuries back horse racing was looked upon as a pastime 
practised more for pleasure than for profit; now it is reduced to a 
system of gambling. Formerly it ranked with hunting and hawking 
and Warton, in his “ History of English Poetry,” gives us a quotation 
from the “Poem of Covetice,” by a Scotch author, in which he 
opposes horse racing to dicing and card playing, as a healthy and 
manly recreation. John Northbrooke, a Puritanical writer in the 
days of Elizabeth, though he is severe in his denunciation of “ cards, 


dice, vaine plays, interludes, and other idle pastimes,” allows of horse 
Vot, IX., N.S. 1872. QQ 
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racing as yielding good exercise; and he certainly never would have 
countenanced it had it any of the numerous “ questionable belongings” 
which are its concomitants in the present epoch. At the decline of 
the seventeenth century, however, if we may judge from Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” this sport had become productive of 
harm; for, says he, “Horse races are desports of great men, and 
good in themselves, though many gentlemen by such means gallop 
quite out of their fortunes.” Fifty years afterwards, we learn from 
** Newmarket,” one of D’Urfey’s collection of songs, everything that 
could be called “ sharp-practice” had attached itself to racing :— 

Let cullies that lose at a race, 

Go venture at hazard to win; 

Or he that is bubbl’d at dice, 

Recover at cocking again. 

Let jades that are foundered be bought, 

Let jockies play crimp to make sport. 

* * © ” 

Another makes racing a trade, 

And dreams of his projects to come : 

And many a crimp match has made, 

By bubbing another man’s groom. 

Thus we see that a pastime originally practised in England for 
emulation, and in which the owners were riders, eventually came to 
a dead level of gambling. Contests between famous horses and 
great owners were the origin of race-meetings, as a vast concourse of 
people, for those days, used to assemble to see the sport; which 
speedily led the inhabitants of towns to fix specified periods for 
racing, and also to institute prizes, in order to draw by such means 
custom to their own doors. In James I.’s reign public races were 
established in many parts of the kingdom. Horses were trained for ° 
the purpose as they are now, but the courses were still called “ bell- 
courses,” in commemoration of if not for the actual silver bell, which 
as we have shown was amongst the earliest of racing prizes. At the 
lattet end of Charles I.’s reign races were held in Hyde Park and 
at Newmarket, and the King lent his countenance and support to 
this sport. After the Restoration, Charles II. took the lead in 
patronising this amusement, and made a course at Datchet Meadow, 
near Windsor. At Newmarket, where he entered horses and ran them 
in his own name, he established a house for his better accommoda- 
tion ; it also seems, from Mathew Thomas Baskerville’s “ Itinerary,” 
that the King visited other racing resorts, as he makes these remarks 
concerning Charles II. and his favourites at Burford Downs :— ‘ 

Next for the glory of the place, 
Here has been rode many a race ; 
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King Charles the Second I saw here, 
But I’ve forgotten in what year. 

The Duke of Monmouth here also, 
Made his horse to swete and blow ; 
Lovelace, Pembrook, and other gallants 
Have been ventring here their talents : 
And Nicholas Bainton on Black Sloven, 
Got silver plate by labour and drudging. 


Apparently, from the characters introduced, this incident must have 
occurred at or about 1690. 

In No. 173 of the Spectator we find an advertisement copied from 
the fost Boy of September 11, 1711, to the following effect :— 
“On oth of Oct. next will be run for on Coleshill Heath, in Warwick- 
shire, a plate of 6 guirreas value, three heats, by any horse, mare, or 
gelding that hath not won above the value of five pounds. The 
winning horse to be sold for ten pounds, to carry ten stone weight 
if fourteen hands high ; if above or under, to carry or be allowed 
weight for inches, and to be entered on Friday 5th, at the Swan in 
Coleshill by 6 in the evening. Also a plate of less value, to be 
run for by asses.” ‘The latter, though by no means a noble sport, 
must have been amusing as a wind-up to the proceedings. Two- 
year-old racing, it is pretty generally admitted, has arrested the 
development of growth of our horses, and done the country a serious 
injury ; indeed it is a grave matter of doubt if we could get a 
thoroughbred now to carry weight for inches in like proportion as 
the Coleshill coursers did ; we certainly could not get a racer nowa- 
days for the equivalent in value for #10 in those days, not even if 
we took him from a “cab-rank.” Racing truly 4as grown since the 
days of Athelstan ; so much so that we can hardly recognise in the 
vast industry which it now represents in this country any trace of 
what was formerly the pastime of an Anglo-Saxon king. Kinglake 
has left upon record that “we are a nation of gamblers,” and we sup- 
pose we must be, as racing has grown into a grand national gambling 
institution. The breed of the horses, or who or what wins the 
“ Derby,” is of little consequence to the million of backers who are 
not “on.” They have /ss¢; and whereas in Athelstan’s time such 
a catastrophe entailed temporary disappointment on ome, in these 
days it means sorrow and ruin to many thousands. We have no 
further space to go into the fro and con of the matter, but prefer to 
leave racing for the present in 1711, when Coleshill races were wound 
up by a good ass race, and venture to throw out a hint that a few 
plates given for improving the breed of the patient “‘moke” of the 


costermonger would not be amiss. 
QaQ2 











STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


DOROTHY AND MISS THORNTON COMPARE NOTES. 


FEW days after Will Tunster’s visit to Mortimer House 
Dorothy found herself alone with her mistress. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said Lucy, “and what conclusion 
have you arrived at with regard to your faithful lover, 
a William Tunster ?” 

“Tf I say I wish to leave you?” answered Dorothy, with rather 
surprising promptness. 

“T shall be sorry,” said Lucy. 

“You don’t seem astonished.” 

“‘T am beginning not to be surprised at anything,” said Lucy. 

“My mother—you know how she grieves after the old place,” 
said Dorothy. “But I give you pain !” 

“No, no,” said Lucy, with a sigh; “ go on.” 

“Will has taken the old house—they have let it to him as an 
especial favour, though it will not be wanted any more for a keeper, 
because they are going to cut a railway a quarter of a mile above it,” 
said Dorothy, making an effort to say what she had to say “ quick, 
and get it over,” as she afterwards told Will. 

Lucy saw her embarrassment, and with womanly instinct and 
sympathy interpreted what Dorothy further desired to say. ‘And 
you think you will say ‘Yes’ to Will’s proposition, and leave this 
fine city, and settle down into a quiet country wife? You are right, 
Dorothy ; Will deserves to have that answer ; he has waited long 
and patiently, and you will be happy.” 

“God bless you,” said Dorothy, while Lucy flung her arms round 
the woman’s neck and kissed her. 

Dorothy’s was a sad and romantic story in its way. In early 
life she had loved deeply and passionately. She was a fine 
handsome girl at eighteen, and her lover was a manly young fellow. 
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She had mourned his loss for years and vowed her heart was broken.. 
This had been her reply to Will Tunster any time this fifteen years. 
At last she told Will he was welcome to half her heart. She could 
give nobody more than what was left, she said, and she would not 
give anybody else that except Will, and he said dang his buttons he 
would only be too glad to have it; for half a loaf was better than 
none. 

“Tt will perhaps be happier for mother,” said Dorothy, “ for since 
she has had nothing to complain about, she has only grumbled the 
more.” 

“ But that has not influenced you,” said Lucy. 

“No, I’ve come to like Will; he is very kind; and we shall all 
live together in the old house.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend, you are right.” 

A gentle tap at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Lucy. 

“The Hon. Max Walton and Mr. Thornton are in the hall,” said 
the servant. “Mr. Thornton wishes to know if you will join them 
in the park.” 

“T will presently,” said Lucy ; “in half an hour.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Tell John I will be ready in half an hour.” 

“T shall leave London,” said Lucy. 

“You !” 

“Yes, fora couple of years at least.” 

“My dear Lucy,” said Dorothy, with tears in her eyes, “ you are 
not happy.” 

“Oh yes, I am,” said Lucy, smiling sadly, “but I ought not to 
have come out this season; I want more education ; I must study 
quietly ; I know nothing.” 

“You know as much as other ladies.” 

“No, I do not; my music requires practice; I cannot speak 
French ; my water colours are daubs ; I am very ignorant.” 

“You can ride better than any lady in the Row, and dance—Oh, 
how you did dance the other night! I was watching you from the 
gallery.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “and uncle is anxious that I should marry.” 

Dorothy sighed. 

“ T know what you are thinking,” said Lucy. 

“‘T suppose it is not to be.” 

“‘ What is not to be?” 
“IT was thinking of Jacob Martyn,” said Dorothy. 
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“He is not worth thinking about,” said Lucy, her face suddenly 
flushing. 

‘Don’t say that, dear.” 

“Well, we will not discuss the subject,” Lucy replied. 

“‘ Of course you are going to marry Mr. Max Walton.” 

“ Not of course ; there are a dozen men quite as eligible as my 
lord’s brother,” said Lucy ; “‘ but I must have a nice quiet house in 
the country, where I can study and make myself worthy to be a wife.” 

Dorothy, in thinking of Jacob, had forgotten for the moment how 
even she had given up her old lover at last. She did not know that 
neglect is harder to bear than absence. Dorothy had waited from 
year to year, expecting her lover to return to her across the 
treacherous sea, and at last was fain to give him up as dead, and 
transfer her affections to another. Lucy had waited for tidings of 
Jacob, and she too was tired of waiting. 

If you had seen her galloping with her uncle and Mr. Max Walton 
an hour after her conversation with Dorothy you would have thought 
her happy and contented. She was the admiration of riders and 
pedestrians. The latter leaned upon the railings, watching her lithe 
figure as it disappeared among the trees ; the former admired and 
envied her according to their sex. Sometimes she tried to chat 
with her uncle about a pleasant country house and two years of 
retirement from London ; but the moment they pulled their horses 
into a walk under the trees they were surrounded by friends. The 
Hon. Max Walton was perpetually by Lucy’s side, and it was 
generally believed that he was the most fortunate man of the season. 
Now and then, however, Lucy gave gossips a little reason to doubt 
this, by marked flirtations with other admirers. Indeed Lucy played 
the part of the belle of the season to perfection, and especially as the 
season advanced, practice in flirtation giving additional grace and 
piquancy to her natural charms. 

“They say you are becoming a finished flirt, Lucy,” said Mr. 
Thornton, as they were riding home; “quite cruel and fickle, 
upon my honour.” , 

“Who says so?” 

‘* Max thinks so, I am sure,” said Mr. Thornton. 

Lucy burst into a merry little laugh. 

“Lord Folden has made a bet against Max Walton’s success.” 

“Success ?” said Lucy, inquiringly. 

“ As the favourite for your hand.” 

“Oh, they bet upon matrimonial events, do they ?” 

“Lord Folden bets on anything.” 
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** How droll!” said Lucy ; “I will support his judgment.” 

“What is the joke?” asked Max Walton, riding up. 

‘“*A bet of your brother’s,” said Lucy, looking across her horse’s 
neck at the speaker, who found himself at a loss what to say in reply. 

“ Do you make bets?” asked Lucy, enjoying his confusion. 

“Sometimes—I backed the Derby winner this year,” said Mr. 
Walton. 

“‘Oh, indeed ; then you are lucky in your wagers.” 

“‘ Generally, yes.” 

They had arrived at Mortimer House. Lucy alighted; Mr. 
Thornton and the Hon. Max Walton raised their hats. Lucy smiled, 
waved her whip, and disappeared, to meet her escort, however, again 
at dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXII: 


DESCRIBES A FAMOUS FAIR, ITS PLEASURES, PECULIARITIES, AND 
PASTIMES ; BUT IS MORE PARTICULARLY NOTEWORTHY ON ACCOUNT 
OF ‘THE UNEXPECTED MEETING OF TWO TRAVELLERS, 


“* WELL, dang my buttons !” said Will Tunster, who was mounted 
upon a sturdy cob, doing seven miles an hour on the Dinsley road, 
about twenty miles from Cartown. ‘Gee up, Sauce Box, gee up !” 

Sauce Box shook her head, and declined to gee up. 

“Vary weel, owd testy, then ston still, and I'll get off.” 

Sauce Box scrambled into a trot immediately. 

“Thou'rt like th’ paddy’s pig as had to be shoved t’ rong way 
before it ud go th’ reight un.” 

Sauce Box shook her head and walked again. 

“Weel, niver moind ; we’re up to him noo; and if it isna Jacob 
Martyn, whoy, my name’s not Will Tunster, that’s ole.” 

Will said this in such a loud voice that the object of the remark 
turned round, and there was a mutual recognition. Jacob, however, 
looked far less pleased at the meeting than Will, who slipped off 
Sauce Box and shook Jacob by the hand, and hoped he was well, 
and hearty, and stunning. 

“T am very weil and glad to see you, Will,” said Jacob, after a 
pause. 

‘Weel now, I shouldna a thout it ; thou doesna look ower pleased, 
master. But niver moind, I know thou’s had thy troubles ; and dang 
me, whether thou’rt glad or not, I’m glad. Roide, sir, roide—I’ve 
had a long spell, and thou’rt more fit for a horse than I amt.” 

Jacob smiled bitterly, and said, “‘ You forget the adage, Will, about 
putting a beggar on horseback.” 
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“A beggar! Well, if thou’rt a beggar, I can only say thou de- 
serves to be one, lad,” said Will, slapping his thigh with a short ash 
stick. 

Jacob looked angry. 

“J donna care! When Dorothy said to me, only t’other day, as 
she feared thou might not be doin’ well, I laughed at her, and towd 
her it was rubbish. Mester Martyn i’ low watter! I said, why he’d 
brains enough for a Prime Minister !” 

“ Dorothy !” said Jacob; “where did you see Dorothy ?” 

“Where !—why, in London, to be sure, where th’ owd women go 
abaht i’ glass cases, and th’ butcher lads carry legs of mutton in 
coffins,” said Will. “ But come now, get on Sauce Box, and I'll tell 
thee ole abaht it.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jacob, anxious to hear what Will might 
have to disclose. 

“Then dang my buttons if I'll tell thee; and it’s worth summat 
what I can tell; so now then—here, gie me thy leg.” 

Jacob mounted ; Will took his bundle, and walked like a dutiful 
squire by the cavalier’s stirrup. 

And then Will, in a quaint roundabout way, told Jacob as much as 
he knew concerning Lucy’s removal to London, until Jacob’s thoughts 
ran at such a rate that Sauce Box suddenly seemed desirous to over- 
take them, and away she went as fast as her little stumpy legs would 
carry her. But she was winded sooner than Will, who laughed 
heartily at her antics. When she stopped Jacob dismounted. 

“IT can stand this no longer!” said Jacob. 

“Oh, gammon !” said Will, “ you made her start off, you know.” 

“But that is not what I mean, Will. Did you say that Mr. 
Thornton was her grandfather’s brother ?” 

“ Of course.” 

** And that Miss Thornton still thinks of me ?” 

“ Aye, lad! And ud give a trifle to know where thou art.” 

“Will, your hand! God bless you, Will!” and Jacob returned, 
with interest, the squeeze he had received a few minutes 
before. 

The people who passed looked and laughed at this strange pair 
making these demonstrations of regard for each other. Some of 
them nodded and winked and thought the two had begun the day’s 
drinking bout early; for the majority of the travellers on the road 
that morning were on their way to Dinsley Statute Fair. Jacob had 
noticed many strange people by the way ; he had started early from 
a little roadside inn, and was one of a motley crew that reminded 
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him of an old nursery ditty which Susan Harley had sung to him 
when he was a child :— 
Hark! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags, some in tags, 
Some in silken gown. 


When Will came up, Jacob was thinking of the old song, and of 
some of the trials he had undergone since the last time poor Susan 
had called him up in the early morning to ramble in the fields with 
Tom Titsy and his dog. 

When they reached Dinsley Jacob and Will went to a little inn, 
where, Sauce Box being stabled, Will repeated his story over again, 
and detailed his conversation with Dorothy. 

“And I’m justified, thus far, in believing that Miss Thornton is 
concerned about my welfare ?” 

** Aye, lad—but I’ll go further nor that.” 

‘You think she has made some efforts to find me out?” 

**T know she has.” 

*“ And gone so far as to write to me?” said Jacob, his eyes flashing 
with hope. 

“Yes, Dorothy said so, and she wouldna tell a lie for ole Lundun.” 

“ And her address is Mortimer House, Piccadilly ?” 

“Tt is, lad.” 

“T will leave you for a while now, Will, if you please.” 

‘“*T am goin’ on a bit further this afternoon,” said Will; “I'll meet 
you here at eight o’clock to-night, sir.” 

“Very good, that is an engagement,” said Jacob, as he strode 
forth, only, however, to return almost immediately to order a bed for 
the night, requesting to see the room at once, that he might wash. 

It was long since Jacob had been so careful over his toilet as he 
was upon this occasion; and although he had but a few shillings in 
his pocket, and his clothes were rough and shabby, his face was 
animated, and he looked happy and gentlemanly. 

He went into the nearest bookseller’s shop, purchased a sheet of 
note-paper, wrote the following lines upon it, and addressed the 
letter to Dorothy :— 


“Tell Miss Thornton that Jacob Martyn still lives in the hope 
of some day being worthy of her; tell her that he goes about the 
world with the music of the old hymn in his heart— 


There is a happy land, 
Far, far away ; 
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Tell her he has heard of the change in her fortunes, but not rightly 
until now ; that under the circumstances he still releases her from a 
girlish engagement ; but that he has not given up loving nor hoping ; 
and that he prays always for the happiness of the companion of his 
boyhood, and thanks heaven for news of her welfare and happiness, 
for the continuance of which he ever prays.” 


Having dropped this missive into the post-office, Jacob took a 
turn down a by-lane and wandered, with his thoughts, into some 
green meadows. After a while he came back to the inn, where he 
partook of a simple meal, and then sallied forth, to search for 
Dr. Johnson, who was in the habit of attending great fairs in all the 
Midland counties. 

“Dinsley Stattis,” as the people called it, was a holiday long 
looked forward to by the rural population as well as by the inhabitants 
of Dinsley with pleasurable and profitable anticipations ; and it shall 
have more than a passing notice at my hands. ‘The hiring saturnalia 
was still kept up, with little change in the way of business and 
pleasure from the days of our fathers. The adjacent villages sent to 
the fair servants, male and female, dressed in their finest clothes ; 
and masters and mistresses on all kinds of beasts of burthen, and in 
all manner of carts, gigs, and waggons. ‘The servants whose periods 
of hiring terminated that day mostly desired new masters, and the 
masters new servants, and so they all congregated at certain places 
in the market-place and stared at each other. When a farmer liked 
the look of a man he opened a negotiation for his services, and the 
same process was adopted by the farmer’s wife with regard to her 
assistants—only that in the latter case a great deal more examination 
on both sides was deemed necessary. If the terms suited, and both 
parties were agreeable, a bargain was struck, and considered 
thoroughly binding by the acceptance on the part of the servant 
of what was called “the fastening penny,” which was presented on 
the principle of the recruiting shilling. The “fastening penny,” 
however, was represented by any amount the hirer might think proper 
to give ; a “ waggon-wheel,” as the five-shilling piece was denominated 
in some parts of the country, being generally considered a tolerably 
liberal “fastening penny.” As soon as the money was accepted the 
engagement between the contracting parties was as binding for a year 
as if half a dozen lawyers had been employed to set forth the contract 
on as many skins of parchment. And all this matter-of-fact business 
went on amidst the noise and bustle of the fair; yet it was seldom 
that mistakes of terms or breaches of contract arose out of the 
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statute engagements, clumsy as the system certainly appears in these 
days of educational progress. 

The old institution is at an end. It was a relic of barbarism, no 
doubt. There are a few links still left between feudalism and 
serfdom. The School Boards will break the remaining bonds. But 
let us turn back to the old fair. I see it as it were with the eyes 
of childhood, as Jacob Martyn saw it years ago. It is at night, 
when the sight-seeing, the excitement of gingerbread dealing, the fun 
of putting pennies into lotteries and getting nothing for them are at 
their height. It is when the naphtha begins to blaze and splutter, 
filling the atmosphere with a sort of illuminated mist, that the fair is 
“in full go.” The “ pale moonlight,” which still heightens the beauty 
of Melrose Abbey, though Sir Walter never saw the sweet effect, 
would be fatal to the fair. The darker the better for the glory of 
naphtha lamps and tinselled queens and magicians. It is quite 
invigorating to watch the fierceness of the competition between the 
rival showmen. 

First, there is the dwarf, perpetually ringing his bell out of the 
first story front, and his proprietor yelling the proportions of “the 
wonderfullest fe-nomenah as ever appeared afore the British public, 
at the low charge of ove penny.” 

Then there is the red-faced gentleman belonging to the waxwork, 
who seems to be shouting himself ‘into fits of apoplexy, in an over- 
weening desire to make known to those who are wavering Letwixt 
“Daniel in the lions’ den, as natural as life,” and “ the wonderfullest 
dwarf halive,” “ that this hexibition of mechanical figures challenges 
the world for variety and perfection, avin ad the honour of happearin 
afore nearly all the crowned eads of Europe.” 

Above all, there is Bumwell’s Royal Collection of Animated Nature, 
towering up into the darkness, with florid delineations of lions, tigers, 
birds, and reptiles, occupied in the amusements of their native woods, 
or being mildly inspected, in a semi-circle of cages, by the reigning 
monarch and several persons in military uniform. Bumwell’s have a 
band of music, which the proprietor of “The Temple of Magic” is 
endeavouring to drown witha drum and barrel organ, assisted by the 
band belonging to the giant and the boa constrictor—two trombones, 
cornet, and a drum—which appears to be fully determined to drown 
everybody else or perish in the attempt; while the crowd below, 
tantalised by the half drawing of a curtain exhibiting a sort of monster 
Catherine wheel, spinning before a piece of looking-glass, dash up 
the steps, and disappear behind two very green doors, ornamented 
with a very bright knocker. 
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In the midst of these exhibitions, surrounded by a host of other 
equally noisy establishments, including peep-show delineations of 
Waterloo and the latest murder, is situated the booth of the “ Not- 
tingham Pet,” a gentleman of somewhat short stature and battered 
aspect, who, elevating himself on a temporary platform, proclaims, 
in a husky voice, “ You’ve the real thing here, gents—no infernal 
drums an trumpets to dror yer in, and ease yer of yer money it’s 
the nut—the zu/, gents, wot you has here in all its perfectshun—the 
nut, gents, the nut.” This choice oration is accompanied with a 
beating of the head every time that piece of human anatomy is 
alluded to as “the nut,” and by the time the “ Pet” has exhausted 
his speech, and made himself much hoarser than when he commenced 
it, another of the same calibre of “ nuts,” and rejoicing in a similar 
“gin and fog” organ, invites “them as loves the noble skience of 
self-defence” to lose no time. in witnessing “a set-to atween the 
renowned Nottenham Pet, which is backed for a undred pund a side 
to fight the ‘Tipton’ and ‘Jimmy, the Black,’ which has had the 
honour of oldin the champion belt of the light weights, and which is 
also backed to fight a battle in the ensooin munth.” 

Leaving “the real thing,” with its gloves and its flat noses, we 
come to something of a more imaginary character—‘‘ The Theatre 
Royal.” The performers, in a remarkable variety of costumes, are 
pacing the platform, and just as we arrive at the steps it is announced 
that the company will have “ one dance at the exterior of the house 
prior to the commencement of Shakespeare’s tm-mortal tradegee of 
‘King Richard the Third’—by the whole strength of the company, 
after which a Grand Tragical, Magical, Comical, Laughable Panto- 
mime,—only twopence to the gallery ;” all this being accompanied 
with the most positive assurance that there will only be three or four 
more performances this evening, and that the house is elegantly 
illuminated, and heated with a patent stove. Thereupon the whole 
strength of the company—a hump-backed individual in a black 
velvet coat and feathers ; two or three royal looking swells of a past 
age, in various stages of seediness; two children (shortly to be 
murdered in the Tower), shivering in scanty garments and buckled 
shoes ; and divers ladies, in long robes of all colours, together with 
short robes for the pantomime of the most gauzy and gaudy character, 
begin to dance ; and after a few fantastical turns, the men severally 
fold their arms, the women raise their dresses, and at the pantomimic 
beckoning of a clown, who tumbles head over heels across the stage, 
and then runs back again, they all disappear to commence their 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s “ Life and Death of King Richard the 
Third.” 
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Moving a little way from the noise of the shows, we find ourselves 
in a maze of stalls, shooting galleries, roundabouts, swinging boats, 
bazaars, and “ good stuff” booths, and wherever we go, gingerbread 
and nuts seem to be the staple luxuries ; indeed, the fair is redolent 
of gingerbread, and in whatever other occupation they may be 
engaged, girls and boys, and men and women, are all cracking nuts, 
which are offered and sold to them as “real Barsalonies.” Here a 
group throngs round a ballad singer, who sells his ditties by the yard. 
Close by, a bustling individual, with a sort of dumb clock, painted in 
stripes of red, and blue, and black, and green, with a perpetually 
moving long hand, cries, “‘ Now, gents, try your luck again—faint 
heart never won fair lady—nothing ventur, nothing win—one down, 
who makes two ?—I’ll bet even on the red;” and smock-frocked 
fellows gape at his volubility, while his volubility wins their pence by 
handsful. In close proximity, all who are suffering from pains in 
the head or back, nervous debility, spasms, wind, gout, or any other 
complaint, are requested to try the infallible pill, the recipe of which 
was procured from an officer in ‘‘ the Royal Artilleree ” who had been 
in the habit of curing whole regiments with the recipe, and who had 
only been induced to part with the same on account of the humble 
individual who now possessed it having saved that officer’s life when 
set upon by four blacks in the great Sikh war—two night and 
morning would be found efficacious in all disorders, and the charge 
for one box was about one-third of the price which would have to 
be paid for a single pill in any respectable druggist’s in town 
—and why? because the seller was not compelled to pay rent and 
taxes, and because he gave the public the benefit of his not keeping 
a large shop with numerous assistants. ‘These arguments are found 
to be irresistible, especially with the women; as are also, with 
numerous men, the jokes of ‘“‘ Cheap Jack,” who is continually trying 
to break a joiner’s saw, and expressing an emphatic opinion that 
nobody ever saw such a saw as that saw, which said saw was as 
elastic as india rubber, and as sharp as a razor, and if the axe he 
now held in his hand—and which he would neither ask five, four, 
three, two, nor one shilling for, but would sell at the low and 
ruinous figure of tenpence—was placed at the root of a tree that 
night, the timber would be found felled and ready for carting the 
next morning. Above all this you hear a mingled hubbub of cries, 
made up of “‘ Three a penny, three a penny,” “ Taste ’em and try ’em 
’afore you buy ’em,” “Try your weight, gents, try your weight,” 
“ Strong leather laces,” “ Only a penny in the lucky bag,” “The real 
Turkey rhoobarb, only four pensh de ounsh, two pensh de half 
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ounsh, and as low as a penny de quarter of an ounsh,” “ Now, my 
little dears, who rides, who rides ?” “ Real Grantham gingerbread, only 
sixpence a pound,” “ Here you are, the real brandy snap, the real 


brandy snap ;” 
“We are peor folk from Manchester, 


An we've gott’n no work to do;” 


and a hundred other inducements to buy or give, interspersed now 
and then with a deep bass entreaty to “ Pity the poor blind !” 

It is a source of pleasure and amusement to watch the children, 
among all the noise and glitter, and to see them struggling home 
under loads of toys, blowing their trumpets and beating their drums, 
and talking about their “ fairings,” and bedaubing their cheeks with 
gingerbread ; and to see the rough country lovers taking their sweet- 
hearts to the shows, and buying them nuts ; and to see the tradesmen 
busy in their shops round the market place; and to hear, as you 
may sometimes, the parish bells ringing joyous peals, that fill up the 
smallest lull in the noise of the fair, and make the holiday clamour 
complete. 

Jacob wandered about amidst these familiar scenes, now linger- 
ing here, now lingering there, searching for Dr. Johnson, and 
listening for his voice among the Babel of cries of the fair. But 
nowhere could be found Mrs. Titsy’s famous lodger. Jacob was, 
however, interested in one discovery. He recognised the two 
waggons which had formed part of the gipsy settlement. One of 
them attracted his particular attention. It was the ‘‘ Cheap Jack’s” 
establishment, at the back of which, handing out the goods, was the 
“Baron” of the encampment. Julius, he thought, was playing a 
dangerous game if he had really committed any serious crime ; but 
his disguise was certainly a most complete one—so complete that 
Jacob doubted, after all, whether this was the Baron or not, and he 
would never for a moment have dreamed of that strange figure being 
Jennings had he not met with the Baron as I have previously 
described. 

He was wondering what his late father’s factotum could have 
done, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and he found him- 
self face to face with Dr. Horatio Johnson. A hearty greeting on 
both sides followed the recognition. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere, listening for you in 
every corner of the fair,” said Jacob. 

“My assistant is here to-day,” said Mr. Johnson. “A vulgar 
antagonist has sprung up who talks about having saved an officer in 
the Sikh war; he has planted himself opposite my place in several 
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towns, and wherever he has done so I encounter him with my assis~ 
tant. Did you not notice my stall ?” 

“No! Looking for you I naturally took little notice of any esta- 
blishment where I did not see you, though I did observe the Sikh 
war man, because he wore regimentals and shouted louder than any- 
body else.” 

“ That’s the fellow—well, never mind him—come along.” 

“T have an engagement at eight,” said Jacob, “and it must be 
nearly that time now.” 

“So have I,” said the Doctor, “ but mine is one in which you may 
participate ; Iam going to sup with a gentleman whom you know 
very well.” 

“‘T have met a fellow whom I knew years ago to-day,” said Jacob, 
“ and I have promised to meet him at eight.” 

“‘ Not at the Grove ?” said the Doctor. 

“No,” said Jacob. 

“ Well, I’ll let you off for half an hour, on one condition,” said the 
Doctor, “ that you bring your friend, and come to No. 6, The Grove 
(it is close at hand) to supper.” 

“You have my word,” said Jacob. 

“Your hand upon it,” said the Doctor, “and I am delighted, sir 
—delighted to have met you again. I rely on your coming to the 
Grove.” 

And the Doctor disappeared among the crowd. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE GROVE. 


Mr. Winpcate WILLIAMS, the accredited editor of the Dinsley 
Courant, lodged in a pleasant part of the county ‘town called the 
Grove, whither Dr. Horatio Johnson hurried, after leaving Jacob in 
the fair. Opening a diminutive ornamental gate he passed along a 
small square garden, and knocked at a respectable-looking door. 

“Yethir, he ith in,” said a young woman with black hair, blinking 
eyes, and prominent teeth. 

“Walk in, sir,” thereupon said a bland, patronising, oily voice from 
a side door, accompanied by strong whiffs of fried onions. 

The voice belonged to the landlady, who was the mother of the 
interesting individual with the teeth. ‘‘ Joanna, show the gentleman 
upstairs.” ' 

Joanna, who dashed about the house, Windgate Williams had said, 
like a lost thunderbolt, took two stairs at a time, and beckoning the 
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Doctor to follow, was in another moment thundering at the door of 
Mr. Williams. 

“ Aha, my boy—half an hour before your time ; ‘ but no matter, ah,’ 
as the heavy drama men say ; glad to see you—sit down, sit down.” 

“ T’ve taken a liberty with your hospitality,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“Not at all, Doctor—don’t see it—hang it—I invited you to meet 
my friend Crooks’ 

“But I have invited two other friends to accompany me—at 
least, a friend and his friend,” said the Doctor, interrupting Mr. 
Williams. 

“The deuce you have,” said Williams, knitting his brows, and 
ringing a bell. 

Before the Doctor had time to reply, the thunderbolt rolled into 
the room, and stared at Mr. Williams. 

“Send your mother here.” 

The thunderbolt rolled down stairs. 

“ Queer girl that,” said Williams ; “I call her Jumbo—her name’s 
Joanna—Jumbo the lost thunderbolt, sir—I contemplate writing a 
humorous song about her.” 

“Mrs. Smick—nmy friend Dr. Johnson.” 

The Doctor bowed to a fat, smiling, good-natured looking. woman 
of fifty. 

“What have we for supper to-night, Mrs. Smick ?” 

“‘Oh, plenty, sir—never fear.” 

“ Plenty for five ?” 

“T thought it was three which I were a saying to Joanna when” 

“ We have been into the highways and byeways, mam—result is 
two more,” said Mr. Williams, interrupting his landlady. 

“Ho!” said Mrs. Smick, thoughtfully ; “couple of ducks and a 
steak—ha!—we'll put on a little more steak, sir, which, when the 
pertaties is considered” 

“Very well—very well—all right,” said Mr. Williams, and the lady 
bowed herself out of the room. 

“You seem doleful, Doctor—come now, none of that—it will not 
be tolerated to-night—away with melancholy!—you're thinking about 
that sanguinary affair which is to be tried at the assizes—he’s all 
right, sir—the lad’s all right—I’ve told you so before—come now— 
for to-night we'll merry be, et cetera.” 

With these disjointed remarks, dropping from him during journeys 
round the room to put papers and books and other litter out of the 
way, Mr. Williams endeavoured to raise the Doctor’s spirits, finally 
extracting from him a promise that he would, for that night at least, 


? 
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confine himself to the pleasures of social life, and that he would in 
no way mar the hilarity of the company by thrusting a murder under 
its nose. 

Then Jumbo rushed into the room and laid the cloth, seeming to 
look everywhere at once and to be there at the same time; she was 
followed by a short, stout, closely-cropped gentleman, who wore 
spectacles, and “ snuffed.” 

‘‘ My friend Mr. Ebenezer Crooks, well known for his dramatic 
readings and his eloquent lectures—Dr. Horatio Johnson of Middleton- 
on-the-Water—glad to have the pleasure of introducing you,” said 
Mr. Williams. 

“‘ And here comes our other friends—why—no—yes—yes—it is— 
Mr. Jacob Martyn—delighted to see you, sir—Dr. Johnson, this is a 
pleasure I did not expect—Mr. Crooks, allow me to introduce you 
to my friend Mr. Martyn.” 

Will Tunster stood smiling near the door, swinging his hat in one 
hand while he rubbed his nose with the other. 

“This is my friend Mr. William Tunster, farmer.” 

‘Noa, not yet,” said Will, bowing ; “ not farmer. yet—hopes to be 
in two or three weeks.” 

‘Welcome to the Grove!” said Mr. Williams, theatrically. 

* “Sur, to you,” replied Will, smiling. 

The supper was speedily brought up, filling the table with good 
things and the room with the perfume and odour thereof. 

The party ate and talked, and drank each other’s healths over 
supper. The fair, the shows, the new company at the Dinsley 
Theatre, the recent lectures of Mr. Crooks, the smart article in the 
Courant on the condition of the High Street, furnished varied and 
interesting topics of conversation. 

“Talk of the state of the High Street,” said Mr. Crooks, in a deep 
bass voice, which gradually rose to a baritone, and then to a tenor, 
“T can tell you—ah, ah—a good joke—the reason Williams objects 
rr 

“ Now, come—don’t expose me—that is too bad,” interrupted Mr. 
Williams, with perfect good humour. 

“That was the foundation of the article—you know it was now,” 
said Mr. Crooks, in his tenor notes, and adding in a deep bass, “ It’s 
too good to be lost. I must tell the story. Williams avec de Peau-de- 
vie in Pestomac, was coming home, leaning on my arm. ‘Confound 
those Lighting and Paving Commissioners,’ said mon ami, reeling 
along—‘ what a dreadful state the streets are in, to be sure—I’ll pitch 
into ’em next week,’ and he did ad nauseam ;” and then Mr. Crooks 
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paused to say, in a falsetto shriek, ‘‘ The streets were all right, gentle- 
men; it was the editor who was all wrong.” 

Everybody laughed except Will Tunster. After quietly laying 
down his. knife and fork, he turned round to the gentleman in the 
spectacles, and said, “I hope I’m not goin’ to be rude, sir—Mr. 
Snooks,; but if you have anything to say as you object tomy hearing, 
T’'ll leave th’ room.” 

Mr. Crooks’s: reply was an inquiring glance at the company. 

“ There’s no. need to stare ; ole I’ve gotten to say is, that I havn’t 
had a forrin edication, and if there’s to be ony parlyvooin, if it’s the 
same to you, sir, I shall be glad if you'll tell us the English on it 
after.” 

The truth is, Mr. Crooks being a local lecturer was continually on 
the watch to impress the local ignoramuses among whom he managed 
to scrape together a living. Unlike Mr. Johnson, he did not con- 
fine himself to a single Latin quotation ; but he larded his pompous 
talk with scraps of all the tongues he had come across. Windgate 
Williams swears he heard the impostor in his closing peroration to a 
scientific lecture tell his gaping pit-village audience that éempus fugit 
in vino veritas, usque ad nauseam oust be the end of all who did not 
look progress. fairly in the face, but he would beg them to join him 
in hoping that the mauvais sujet, ad horrendum, tout ensemble, would 
be.the lot of that glorious country which placing its semper idem on 
the wave of time had sailed to the highest pinnacles of a never 
dying future. 

But this is by the way. 

Mr. Crooks was angry at honest Will Tunster’s protest, and would 
have at once given that presumptuous mail driver a moral rebuke, 
had not Williams verbally stepped between the two with “ All right, 
sir—all right—Ill interpret for you, Mr. Tunster, if necessary—but 
I claim your attention for a moment—I must have my revenge—you 
forgot: to tell our friends, Mr. Crooks, what you did on that same 
evening when I had taken too much brandy, as you say.” 

“ Did! I went home to Mrs. Crooks,” said the lecturer. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Williams, laughing ; “he was here all night, I 
assure you—came home with me—we toasted each other in this very 
room till. midnight—then my friend left—half an hour afterwards 
thought I heard a noise.in the backyard—sober as a judge I was— 
went out with a light—‘No more, thank you—no more, thank you,’ 
said a voice, ina sort of bubble-and-squeak style—I looked every- 
where—still the voice ‘No more (bubble), thank you,’ as if a man 
were speaking in the act of drinking—at last I thought of the duck- 
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pond, two yards by three, about a foot deep—turned the light‘in: that 
direction—Crooks lying on his back, with the water bubbling into his: 
mouth whenever he moved—at every bubble he said, ‘No more, 
thank you’—ah, ah—thinking, no doubt, somebody was:insisting upon 
his drinking eawde-vie—I-beg your pardon, Mr. Tunster—brandy, 
sir, brandy.” 

Will Tunster leaned back in his chair and roared most rudely. 

“ Dang my: buttons, but that’s a good un—well done, lecturer.” 

“Go away, sir—don’t: be so familiar,” said Crooks, wiping his 
spectacles, and glaring without them at Will. 

“‘ Familiar! ‘That’s good! I’ve always paid to hear thee lecture ! 
But dang it, Mr. Williams has made me laugh for nowt more than 
thow ever did for twopence.” 

“Don’t be angry, Crooks—I knew a fellow once who got awfully 
drunk, and then throwing himself upon the floor bemoaning his lot 
because he could not drink any more, hiccupped, ‘I can’t drink any 
more, throw the rest over me.’ Now, gentlemen, I am not going to 
indulge you to:that.extent ; but I can offer you some very fine old 
whisky, and I hope: you will not spare it.” 

“ Bravo!” said Will, and “ Hear, hear” the Doctor. 

The steaming punch which Mrs. Smick brewed,.and brought up in 
an old-fashioned china bowl after supper, put everybody into excellent 
humour, except the Doctor, who was vainly struggling against gloomy 
forebodings. But even Horatio smiled genially when Mr. Windgate 
Williams handed hima long pipe and bade him smoke his cares 
away. Jacob was in high spirits; the news of the morning had 
almost turned’ his head; he fired off jokes at everybody, to the 
evident delight and admiration of Mr. Williams. Will Tunster 
laughed-and danged his buttons at Jacob’s wit, and Mr. Crooks, who 
had been accustomed to talk a great deal, sat uncomfortably in’ his 
seat, and jerked out some random remarks whenever an opportunity 
occurred. These opportunities were few indeed, for Mr. Williams 
was also fond of talking, and he rattled away at such a high-pressure 
rate that Will Tunster laughed more at the manner of his speech 
than at the matter thereof. 

At length, a question arising as to the best method of brewing 
punch, Mr. Crooks'made it a peg on which to hang the heads of a 
lecture on: chemistry;which he had recently delivered; and as his 
lectures: were always dribbling from him, he threw off, with scientific 
garrulity, the compilation of several volumes of facts and theories 
about matter, its physical:properties, the attraction which determines 
chemical combination, single elective affinity, changes: produced by 
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chemical action, chemical nomenclature, theories of combus 
tion, &c. 

Meanwhile Mr. Williams and the Doctor entered into a confidential 
chat; the end of which appeared to be very satisfactory to the 
Doctor, who smiled benignantly upon Jacob. The latter, while 
pretending to be listening to Mr. Crooks, was occupied with his own 
thoughts. 

“It’s a danged good lecture. I’ve heard some on it before at 
Crossley Institute. Give us thy hand, lecturer; thou art not such a 
bad sort when thou doesn’t speak in foreign languages.” 

The lecturer smiled and took Will’s hand, whereupon Mr. Williams 
in a short speech proposed Will’s health; “ And the future Mrs. 
Tunster” added the Doctor out of the midst of a cloud of smoke. 

Will said he was very much obliged to all, and begged to drink 
their good healths in return; as for t’ future Mrs. Tunster, he was 
sure that if she know’d he was in such edicated company and that 
her health had been drunk, she would like him to say “Thank you, 
same to you” on her behalf, and he therefore begged to do it ; and he 
might inform them that Mrs. Tunster wasn’t such a myth as the 
Doctor seemed to think, as he laughed so much abaht it ; however, 
he would not sit down without giving them th’ health of Mr. Doctor 
Johnson and Ais good leddy. 

The Doctor replied—all my readers will readily believe that he 
did so genially and in appropriate terms—and then toasts and senti- 
ments and songs became the order of the evening. 

Mr. Crooks made sundry efforts to introduce a discussion upon 
astronomy, and failing to secure any attention for his second-hand 
views of the Atomic theory, or the phenomena of Affinity, he laid 
down his pipe and recited the well-known scene from “Speed the 
Plough,” where the Farmer tries to make himself agreeable to Sir 
Philip Blandford, at the conclusion of which Will Tunster applauded 
most lustily; and Mr. Crooks, steaming with the exertion and delighted 
with his own performance, said to Will, “ Vous chantez ?” 

“Sha’n’t I?—by jingo, but I will ;” and the countryman rattled 
his glass and cheered again, and proclaimed it as his opinion that 
Mr. Crooks was a real good un. 

“Mr. Crooks would like to hear you sing,” said Mr. Williams. 

“Well than, dang me, as I havn’t th’ oud bugle here, he shall ; it’s 
mony a long day sin’ I’ve sung, but there’s an oud song of the same 
tune as ‘ Mary on the banks of sweet Dundee,’ and a bit like it as I 
heered ith’ fair which, as Mester Crooks has gin us a bit in th’ farmin 
loine, and as I’m goin to be sommat i’ that way, maybe you'll loike.” 
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Will therefore stretched out his legs, unbuttoned his plush waist- 
coat, and bellowed, in a minor key, the following ditty :-— 


Young William was a ploughboy 
In famous Lincolnshire : 

Young William was a ploughboy 
For more than fower long year ; 
Till by the pressgang he was ta’en— 
As I will tell to you— 
Before that he’d arrivéd at 
The age of twenty-two. 


Young Mary was a milkmaid 
In that same famous shire : 
Young Mary was a milkmaid 
For more than fower long year. 
She loved the gay young ploughboy, 
Whistling behind his team ; 
When to their joys an end was put, 
As quickly it shall seem. 


Ben Swasher was a captain, 
All dresséd out in blue : 
Ben Swasher was a captain 
Of a famous pressgang crew. 
Says he—“ We'll have young William, 
The ploughboy brave and true ;” 
And on they marched to capture him, 
Which quickly they did rue. 


The ploughboy they did lure away, 
By a message from his love: 

The ploughboy they did lure away, 
Into a lonely grove ; 

And there out dashed upon him, 
The pressgang brutally, 

And Will did wage a deadly fight, 
All for his liberty. 


Before young William was secured, 
Two men had gasped their last : 
Before young William was secured, 
Two men had breathed their last. 
But William he was put on board 
A ship that very night, 
And sail’d away unto the wars 
Before the morning light. 


Now the Captain came to Mary, 
For to make love to her; 

He came unto young Mary, 
With precious gold, a store ; 
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But when she knew her ploughboy 
A presséd man was he, 
She seizéd his betrayer, 
And stabbéd him mortally. 
Young William he returnéd, 
In about ten year, or more: 
Young William he returned, 
All from a foreign shore. 

They pointed to the churchyard, 
And there he found his bride; 
And over her a stone, which said— 
‘“‘ Of a broken heart she.died.” 


Young William heav’d a deep sigh, 
This painful sight tosee ; 

Young William heav’d a deep sigh, 
A deep sigh heaved he ;— 

**Oh Mary! dearest Mary ! 
With you I'll quickly lie,” 

And then upon the cold, cold ground, 
fe laid him down to die. 


It was now past midnight. The Thunderbolt had twice rolled in 
to see if Mr. Windgate Williams would require anything more, as her 
mawther was going to bed. Mr. Crooks fell asleep over Will 
Tunster’s song, and Jacob at its conclusion thought it was time to 
bring their pleasant evening toan end. Mr. Williams insisted upon 
their all having one nip at parting, and further, taking the hands of 
Jacob and the Doctor, commenced to sing, very piano, the opening 
of “Auld Lang Syne,” which the party struggled through much to 
Will Tunster’s satisfaction, who vowed they were all good uns, and 
his only regret was that he had not brought th’ oud bugle. 

When Jacob reached the inn where he had ordered a bed for the 
night, he found a note waiting for him. It was evidently written in a 
disguised hand ; nobody knew who had leftit; but it was to be given 
“to the good-looking young man who had ordered a bed there, and 
who was in the house with a countryman in the morning.” Jacob 
opened the note, and read as follows:—‘‘I saw you in the fair 
to-day ; keep my secret as you have sworn. Tom Titsy is innocent, 
and if the worst comes to the worst / will save him.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
JACOB’S ASPIRATIONS AND WILLIAMS’S ADVENTURES. 
On the day following the supper party at the Grove, Jacob learnt 


what the readers. of this history already know of the events which 
had occurred at Middleton since the day when he turned his back 
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upon it, as he thought, for ever. His wanderings upon the earth 
had been strange and purposeless, or he would have been informed 
of what had transpired. Some of Jacob’s notes of these -early 
days remind me a little of the wanderings of -De Quincey before 
his arrival in London. He had been altogether outiof beaten paths, 
and in the summer months had more than once slept in the open 
fields, sheltered by some luxuriant hedge-row or fragrant stack of 
newly-mown hay. 

Mr. Johnson informed Jacob that Tom Titsy had been appre- 
hended as an accomplice of Magar’s. ‘The police, he said, had taken 
this extraordinary step on account of some words which Magar had 
let fall in his cell, and because an old watchman remembered seeing 
Tom and Magar together on the morning of the murder. This 
watchman had seen Tom out late at night, and had also a strange 
story to tell of the same voice which said “All right” to him in 
Magar’s mill when the murder was, no doubt, being committed, 
saying “ All right” when he tried Mrs. Titsy’s door, two nights 
afterwards. That might have been Jennings’s voice, the Doctor 
said ; but the police were determined to have some one else in the 
dock if they could not catch the other villain, and so they had 
pounced upon poor Tom, who seemed born to be unfortunate. ‘The 
Doctor was satisfied that Tom would be acquitted, but he was very 
much troubled on account of the misery which the event had brought 
upon Mrs. Titsy and poor Susan Harley. 

“ However,” continued the Doctor, “I have a scheme in.my head 
concerning them, which shall be explained in due course. The first 
thing I want is to make a proposition to you. By the by, has Mr. 
Tunster left Dinsley ?” 

“He went away early,” said Jacob; “he is furnishing, and other- 
wise preparing for matrimony. He made many mysterious purchases 
here yesterday. His father has left him a little fortune, and he is 
going to make good use of it.” 

“ Well, it seems to me,” continued the Doctor, “ that the. time has 
come for a change in all our fortunes, sir. Fate will work in its.own 
way, and if we do not take up our proper positions until we are fairly 
thrust into them by sheer good luck, we may wait until the crack of 
doom.” : 

“A true philosopher,” said Mr. Windgate Williams, at whose 
lodgings the reader will already have concluded this conversation 
took place—“ looks on the bright side of things—has faith in truth— 
he will win, sir, he will win.” 

““Now, Mister Jacob, I: know you are proud, but you are nat too 
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proud to take the first step on the ladder up which you may mount 
to fortune; Mr. Williams offers to put your foot upon it. MMonitt 
meliora sequamur f I beg your pardon, gentlemen—habit! Forgive 
the lapsus, and let us get on.” 

Jacob looked anxiously from one to the other.. He had been 
racking his brain, half through the night, wondering how he might 
fairly start in life, and secure the prize which hope whispered might 
still be his. 

“ This is it,” said Mr. Williams ; “ I admired you, sir, at Middleton. 
I had the greatest esteem for your father—fine man, sir ; noble- 
hearted creature. Mr. Johnson has told me of your great merits; . 
has spoken of the intention of your father to make a journalist of 
you ; and in the most handsome manner has placed a sum of money 
in my hands (he said you would be too proud to take it) for the 
purchase of books or other purposes ; and, in fine, sir, the reporter- 
ship and sub-editorship of the Courant is vacant, and the appoint- 
ment is yours if you will take it.” 

Jf he would take it! Jacob’s heart swelled with gratitude ; he felt 
that the ice was thawing rapidly now, and that the sunshine was 
brightening the future. He would only accept the Doctor’s pecuniary 
assistance as a loan, to which his kind-hearted friend consented. It 
was arranged that Jacob should lodge with Mr. Williams, who 
delicately hinted that Mr. Snippers in the High Street was the best 
tailor in Dinsley. Jacob called upon that eminent clothier in the 
afternoon, and in the evening took up his quarters at Mrs. Smick’s in 
the Grove. 

The Doctor visited him there, and announced his intention of 
astonishing his friends. He thereupon surprised Jacob with a decla- 
ration. 

“Jacob, Mr. Martyn, I am a capitalist; I could drive my own 
carriage, sir, if I chose.” 

“Indeed,” replied Jacob. “I am delighted to hear it ; you always 
did drive your gig, which constitutes a gentleman nowadays, and 
entitles a man to be writ down esquire.” 

“T could drive my brougham, sir, and keep my coachman ; Iam a 
capitalist. Moniti- I beg your pardon, Mr. Martyn.” 

“Since we are talking of money, Mr. Johnson,” said Jacob, “let it 
be distinctly understood upon what terms I accept your pecuniary aid.” 

“Yes, yes, as a loan, to be returned with interest—all right—pray 
do not mention it.” 

‘Mr. Johnson, you are too good ; I accept your aid, and thank 
you heartily.” 
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Jacob was going to add “ And I will repay you promptly ;” but he 
kept that to himself. Every man who borrows money has that promise 
ready upon his tongue. A week previously he would not have ac- 
cepted the Doctor’s money ; his pride was then above all assistance ; 
nor would he have consented to settle down to work ; Mr. Spaw- 
ling’s exordium on a certain memorable morning had long since 
been forgotten ; but just now his better memories came back to him. 
He still loved Lucy. He had not wiped out her image from his 
heart as he had vowed he would on that bitter winter day at Cartown. 
It is easy to say we will do this and that ; but neither love nor hate is 
easily wiped out. As for obliterating the image of Lucy from his 
memory, Jacob might as well have tried to forget his own history. 
This he did not desire, for he was very egotistical in his troubles. If 
he had suffered martyrdom, he did not forget, poor fellow, to credit 
himself with the pain. He had set himself the part of the misan- 
thrope. In acommon-place book which he carried in his pocket he 
had satirised some of Mr. Spawling’s philosophy. He had done his 
disappointment into epigrams and snatches of verse. The verses 
to which he had sneeringly alluded in his strange interview with 
Jennings contained a piece of cynicism bitter enough for old 
Nickleby, or Old Nick himself, for that matter. ; 

Jacob was master of many of Rochefoucauld’s maxims ; he knew 
nearly all the proverbs that have been launched against women and 
love. Hazlitt’s maxims, which he had found in a country library, 
were quite a glorious discovery for him; he revelled in them. He 
was especially struck with the author’s knowledge of women. Years 
afterwards, when he read the “ Liber Amoris,” he understood why the 
lodger under the spells of “L.S.” seemed entitled to say a few hard 
words of the sex. And yet there were times when the would-be cynic 
stretched forth his arms in imagination to Lucy; he often walked in 
memory through the fields at Cartown; he heard the factory hymn 
in his dreams; he prayed Heaven to give Lucy back to him, and, 
with her, peace anil hope and a noble ambition. If Jacob could only 
have seen his angel in the Row, smiling at the gay nothings of a 
lively young guardsman! 

Had not all the world been against him? Poverty and pride are 
very unreasonable. Jacob ought to have remembered the conduct 
of Squire Northcotes. There was a shoulder to lean upon. That 
eccentric gentleman would have lent any amount of practical aid to 
Jacob in his need. If the absurd young fellow had only looked up 
the squire, he might have been his heir—who knows? No; Jacob 
only thought of Fate’s unkindest blows ; his mind dwelt upon the 
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death of his father, the cruel scattering of their household gods, his 
humiliation, the letters which he never received from his friends, whom 
he suspected of deserting him in his troubles, whereas he himself 
was the only deserter ; above all, that deserted cottage at Cartown. 
Miriam’s story of Lucy’s departure had haunted him day and night. 
But the ice and snow began to melt before Will Tunster’s words on 
the road to Dinsley fair; and then he remembered Spen’s injunction 
to address to him at the General Post Office, London. He hardly 
cared to own to himself how wrong he had been in suspecting Lucy, 
how unworthy he was of her love, how ready he had been to think 
ill of her, how easily he had forgotten her last tender words ; he was 
heartily ashamed of himself, and he resolved, without making any 
words about the matter, to retrieve his position. At that moment 
there was no height that seemed to him inaccessible. 

Many a night, when Mr. Williams was asleep, and the Thunderbolt 
was warm in bed ; when Mrs. Smick was dreaming of her dear departed 
(“which he were a captain in the merchint service”), and the other 
lodgers in the Grove were oblivious of both time and money, there 
was a light in Jacob’s bedroom, where the editor’s lieutenant had set 
up a private desk at which he burnt the midnight oil. In the watches 
of the night Jacob believed he was preparing for a coming day. 
Poor Jacob! We have all built our castles in the air. How few have 
represented hopes destined to be realised! Jacob’s castles, we may 
be sure, were gorgeous palaces ; for it was his nature to run into 
extremes. But he did not wait for the palaces to grow, he worked 
like a nigger at the foundations. 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Williams, a few weeks after Jacob’s 
appointment on the Courant and his residence at the Grove, ‘‘ You're 
getting on—made a good start, sir—you’ll do, Jacob, you'll do, my 
boy—amy friend Beswick, who now shakes London to its centre two 
or three times a week in the Leviathan, began as you have, at the 
bottom of the ladder—there are prizes to be won, sir; you’ll win one; 
but sitting up half the night will not do—be careful—nurse your 
powers, don’t overtax them. Burning the midnight oil is all very 
well, but it exhausts the human lamp, sir.” 

“You do not know why I am so anxious to improve my position ; 
some day I will tell you,” replied Jacob, stirring the fire and looking 
down a long street of burning houses, which the poker left behind it. 

“Oh, it’s a case of love, I dare say: young fellows like you, hot and 
sanguine, always get violently in love and set about making their 
fortunes at twenty, that they may be married at twenty-one—saw 
you looking at that pretty girl over the way—eh ? is that.the flame?” 
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Mr. Williams was gracefully reclining on a sofa, with one leg on 
the back, and contemplating Jacob through the smoke of a cheap 
and a strong cigar. 

“No,” said Jacob, “ but I have occasionally noticed rather a pretty 
girl at the window.” 

“Yes, I dare say—too short, but rather nice though—soft blue 
eyes. Was nearly in love once myself, Jacob—was editing the 
London Smasher at the time—going to the office one afternoon, just 
passing through Temple Bar, became conscious that a magnificent 
creature, in a swinging turn-out, was gazing at me-~-two flunkeys 
behind—TI returned her smile—raised my hat—she beckoned, check 
string was pulled, and Love and Beauty were wheeled away to May- 
fair—magnificent mansion—she had noticed me at the opera—love 
at first sight—she had adored me long !—would I be hers? Yes, by 
Jove, I would—ring the bell—for the priest I expected. Show this 
gentleman to the door, and kick him down the steps if necessary. 
Ah ! ah! turned out to be an eccentric lady of great wealth, who 
had once been jilted—revenged herself by befooling all the hand- 
somest men in town, ahem !” 

“A very good story,” said Jacob, “ especially for the Marines, as 
you sometimes say.” 

“Ts it, sir? ‘Thank you for nothing; but let me advise your not 
going in for scepticism. Extraordinary place, London—as you'll know 
some day. Marvellous incidents occurring there every day—used me 
up in seven years—just that time since my cousin Webster, who 
wrote that work which created such a stir two years ago, said, ‘ Wind- 
gate, my boy, you’re dishing yourself up—go into the country and 
recruit’—did so, and by Jupiter have been in the country ever 
since. Should hardly know London now, I suppose, or be known 
at my club, _ How time flies!” and Mr. Williams put his other leg 
upon the sofa back. 

“Do you know any of the London publishers well?” Jacob 
inquired. 

“Do I know them? Rather! Was bored out of my life to write a 
novel for Sharmans—worried to death to edit Ginghem’s Magazine— 
didn’t care for that sort of thing—contributed occasionally to the 
mag., and wrote my three leaders a week—quite enough for a lazy 
beggar like me. ll the publishers in the Row, and out of it, know 
Windgate Williams—did you never see my ‘Topsy Turvey; or Out of 
Sight,’ published by—let me see—was it by Ginghems or Sharmans?— 
Ginghem, of course—haven’t a copy now—shall come across one 
some day.” 
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“T should like to see it,” said Jacob, wondering at his friend’s 
garrulity. 

“Oh, yes, I can see—you don’t believe half I say; just like you 
young fellows. I forgive you—a man who doesn’t know London 
knows nothing. London is the epitome of the world, the encyclo- 
peedia of life, the centre of fashion, the hot-bed of genius, the arena 
where wit tilts with wit, the scene of all the greatest tragedies and 
comedies and farces in real life. By Jove, sir, I don’t wonder you 
don’t believe all I say. You’ve read a good deal, Jacob—know 
something of classic stories, fairy tales, and all that sort of thing— 
none of them comes up to London. Bagdad, and Athens, and the 
Flying Island, Rome, Pompeii, Constantinople, Aladdin’s Palace, 
Pandemonium, and Paris, all rolled into one, would not make a 
London.” 

“I did not say I doubted your word, Mr. Williams.” 

“No, but you looked it. I forgive you; no offence, my boy— 
truth being stranger than fiction, no wonder that one is mistaken for 
the other. Some day I shall be telling another young fellow, per- 
haps, about my engagement at Middleton, and how it ended. He'll 
not believe it. By Janus and his gates, sir, it’s a wonder I’m not 
a prisoner now for manslaughter! You remember the grand charge 
up the steps. I never hit a fellow with such malice prepense as I 
hit that minion of the fiend Gripps—it reminded me of an affair in 
which I was concerned some years ago. It was a grand night at 
Vauxhall; I was dancing with a very fine girl—swell of the first 
water annoyed me continually—put his eye-glass perpetually upon 
both of us—seemed to know the lady before. This went on for 
some time, when he was joined by another fellow. I ordered 
lobster salad for myself and friend—they passed the little harbour 
and sneered—lost my patience at last—dashed out upon them— 
thrashed them both, within an inch of their lives—nearly killed three 
waiters who interfered, and broke my arm against a policeman’s 
head—was laid up six weeks—fined a pile of money, and was after- 
wards presented with a purse and a pair of embroidered boxing 
gloves, at an oyster supper, by a select party who admired my 
courage and hated the swells I’d beaten, for the brutal snobs turned 
out to have been a perpetual nuisance at Vauxhall.” 

“You have had many strange adventures,” said Jacob. 

“ Many—you are right! The country is very tame after London. 
You live in the presence of the world down here, like fish in a glass 
globe—gold fish from China—mentioned first by Pepys—one of his 
curious notes—great book, Pepys’. But one has quiet in the country, 
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that is a great thing; and after a fellow’s done everything and seen 
everything there is balm for the shattered mind in a country town. 
Of course a feliow is thrown away here; but what of that ?—a sucked 
orange is good for nothing else. When I was your age I lived as 
much in a day as we live here in ten years. But no matter; sich is 
life—which it is uncertain and has its troubles, as Mrs. Smick says.” 

Mr. Williams tossed up his slippered toes, and laid his red fez cap 
with his head upon it on the sofa cushion with an air of comfortable 
resignation, and smoked away with a calm philosophic expression of 
face which defied all Jacob’s critical interrogations. 

Windgate Williams is not a very singular character on the press ; 
he was not, at all events, when Jacob Martyn was young. Windgate 
told fibs by the score—but they were amusing fictions. There was 
no malice in them; they hurt no one; they did not sting; and 
he was not offended if any one seemed to challenge his “facts.” 
He loved to talk, and to talk about himself. He was content if you 
listened; delighted if you took his points; in ecstacies if you laughed 
at his jokes; and with all this, at bottom, he was a kind-hearted, 
sympathetic fellow. For atime he had an excellent listener, while 
he had always a staunch friend, in Jacob Martyn. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE.” 


Jacos Martyn’s first important business on the Dinsley paper was 
in connection with the trial of Ephraim Magar and Thomas Titsy 
for the wilful murder of Silas Collinson. And Thomas Titsy! Here 
was a discovery. It was sufficiently strange, “stranger than fiction,” 
that Jacob should join the press as if for the very purpose of being 
associated with this trial, in which he was so deeply interested; but 
Tom Titsy at the bar was an incident far more astonishing than all 
that had gone before in Jacob’s experience. But fact is indeed more 
strange and startling than fiction. As this story has progressed 
month by month in the chrysalis form of serial publication, prior to 
assuming the butterfly with three wings at the libraries, one of its 
numerous critics has treated it very much after the fashion of the 
celebrated doubter who could not take in all the adventures of 
Gulliver. My unsophisticated friend is a countryman, on which 
account I am the more inclined to shake him by the hand ; for there 
is a fresh well-spring of criticism in some of our dear old country news- 
papers. Was not the A/iddleton Star accustomed to deal with books 
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from its own standard with an independence of feeling and an impar- 
tiality of opinion that often startled authors and publishers to their 
very souls?) My critic says this story is indeed stranger than fiction 
—stranger than fact truly ; for whoever heard of a newspaper office 
being stormed by bailiffs, or a mayor committing murder? He 
evidently regards these two incidents as a slight upon the press and 
an insult to’the civic magistracy throughout the provinces. Let me 
assure my friend that ingratitude is not one of my special sins, and as 
I have edited a country newspaper myself and had a narrow escape 
of being a mayor, I should not be likely to fix the stigma of impecu- 
niosity and murder upon the two leading representative offices in the 
country. 

When once a min begins to talk about himself, be he never so 
modest, it is hard to stop him, difficult for that man to pull up. 
I have been sorely tempted, in defence of my facts that are stranger 
than fiction, to-give a list of newspapers which have fallen into the 
hands of the bailiffs or been undone by party intrigues, and the 
names of mayors who have committed murders—aye, and been 
hanged too, Master Brooke. But I fear this would bring me down 
to the level of the mere realistic school of authors—the domestic 
reporters of fiction. I therefore content myself with reminding my 
friend that the Burgomaster in “The Polish Jew” murdered a 
man for his money and burnt him in a lime-kiln; while Tobias 
Aconite, the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, made the acquaintance 
of a Spanish devil for unjustly ordering Gaffer Nimmington to 
be whipped. Here, however, my mind misgivesme. My friend may 
change his front, and charge me with getting my inspiration from 
“The Bells.” I was congratulated when this story appeared in its 
originally. crude shape—congratulated in a column of leader type— 
upon the fact that “Felix Holt” had not then seen daylight, though I 
only recognised in that story and this the similarity of a quack medicine 
exercising an important influence upon the conduct of the hero. For 
my own sake and the reader’s, I wish there was a closer resemblance. 
My critic, however, pointed toan assize trial and an election. In those 
days I was his “ fellow townsman ” (provincial life is. essentially clan- 
nish), and. my fame was dear to his heart. He therefore set forth the 
fact that Dr. Horatio Johnson and his surroundings were created by 
his fellow townsman, and published in the year 1863, while “ Felix 
Holt” and his patent medicine did not come before the world until 
1866. Even my friendly critic did not go so far as to class the 
two novelists together in the scale of merit ; for I know he had read 
“ Adam Bede,” which would. be sufficient for any sensible person to 
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put “ George Eliot” in the very highest niche of fame. May I remind 
my other critic that the conduct of the young squire in that never-to- 
be-forgotten story of “Adam Bede” which opens with a scent of pine- 
wood and elder-bushes is not necessarily a condemnation of all the 
young squires of the midlands ? 

As to my inspiration for this romance of murder and retribution, it 
came to me one morning on my way to a midland counties school. 
They carried Silas Collinson’s remains across my path. I saw the 
poor bones huddled together in a stable. The discovery was a 
horrible incident, the murder a thousand times more barbarous and 
revolting than I have made it here: Mere physical horrors are 
beyond the region of art into which I have transferred the tragedy 
of Middleton. ‘The murderers thrived after the annihilation of their 
friend. It was long before Nemesis seized the chief criminal. The 
discovery was made as accidentally as I have set it forth; the 
evidence was just as circumstantial ; there was a poor forlorn woman 
like Susan, with a love token, in it ; a frightened burgess out late at 
night, with the memory of a strange cry ringing in his ear; and other 
details of persons and things that belong to the original murder, though 
I have never read a line of the famous trial since I was sixteen years 
old. I still remember a dark gloomy day when the sun went out, 
and the air was filled with lightning and thunder‘and sheets of 
driving hail, in the midst of which they were hanging one of the men 
who murdered Silas Collinson. 

Such is the origin of “‘Stranger than Fiction”! The Middleton 
Star is, I grant, a more shadowy creation. But I have known all 
these people; some of them I know now; and my greatest diffi- 
culty in revising this history is a fear of altering even the crudities 
that belonged to the first idea. The very title of this chapter was 
suggested by me years ago (it was afterwards used: by a novelist) to 
Mr. Gregory Spawling for a play which he had composed in admirable 
blank verse. Submitting it to the most successful playwright of the 
age, he was informed that the title was inadmissible. The Lord 
Chamberlain would not pass a scriptural title. “They strain at 
gnats and swallow camels.” It would have delighted my critic and 
defender of civic dignity to have read Jacob Martyn’s magazine 
article on this subject. I will warrant you it dealt roundly with the 
shortcomings and short petticoats, or no petticoats for that matter, of 
the modern stage, which, though it was then matriculating for the 
advent of “Traviata” and “ Formosa,” could not commit the sin 
of a scriptural allusion in connection with a fine, well’written, and 
strictly moral play. 

Forgive me, most considerate and friendly readér, for having 
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led you this dance out of the direct road upon which we started. 
It is a digression not to be defended. I will not, even with Armado’s 
apt reply to Moth on my pen, attempt to qualify it by some mighty 
precedent. I apologise humbly, and ere I am tempted to sin again 
go, at once, straight back into the beaten track. The bells invite us. 
They are ringing lustily, as if the judges of assize were going to be 
married, or had daughters on their way to the hymeneal altar, or sons 
just coming of age. It is the assizes at Dinsley. The town is topsy- 
turvy. ‘The theatre is open for a whole week with a famous company 
‘for six nights only!” Dobble’s Waxwork competes with the theatre. 
“There is no waiting, remember ; you see the exhibition the moment 
you enter ; there is no waiting, and the charge is two pence! Two 
pence will admit you!” Punch is murdering ‘his wife in the High 
Street, to a numerous and highly delighted audience. Gingerbeer 
corks are flying into the air; close by, a peep show near the Castle is 
doing a very excellent business. The policemen are in new clothes. 
The town crier and a greengrocer are dressed up as heralds, and they 
blow their flourishes of trumpets with a marked independence of time 
and tune. The everlasting tan-nubbles are laid down near the assize 
courts to deaden the noise of traffic which does not exist ; and the 
Dinsley people are wondering whether there will be a double or 
single execution ! 

With a sad heart, Jacob entered the little box set apart for reporters 
in the Criminal Court of Dinsley Castle. The monitors of the press 
sharpened their pencils and nibbed their pens; they opened their 
note-books ; they looked round the court, and put their sandwiches 
in safe places. The retainers of various solicitors brought in nume- 
rous blue bags, which the said solicitors critically examined ; then the 
retained of the solicitors came into court and smiled at their 
retainers, and looked at their briefs as pleasantly as if murder was an 
unknown crime, and Dinsley Castle one of the temples of the 
Happy Valley. Javelin men, with white wands, took up positions 
here and there about the body of the court; policemen gathered quite 
a harvest of sixpences from people who were crowding into the 
galleries ; the brazen trumpets bellowed without ; the crier of the 
court rose and said something in a loud voice ; the trumpets ceased 
their discordant blare ; the judges entered ; everybody stood upon 
his own legs and upon everybody else’s toes ; and with the usual 
formalities of reading the proclamation against vice and immorality, 
and swearing in the jury, the court was opened. 

While these various ceremonies were being performed two persons 
near Jacob were calmly discussing the case which had crowded the 
court with spectators. 
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“There seems to me to be very little evidence against the younger 
fellow of the two.” 

“ Felon, you mean,” said the other person, who chuckled at his own 
joke. 
ai I don’t know about felon yet ; no man’s guilty till he’s tried and 
condemned,” said the other. 

“Well, go on,” said the wag ; “give us the point.” 

“The evidence I believe,” continued the first speaker, “ will be 
that Collinson was at Titsy’s house on the evening of the murder ; 
and that Titsy was seen with Magar the next morning after Magar 
had removed the body.” 

“ Well 2” 

“ And the police have some theory about the forged letters, which 
the Titsys always professed to regard as genuine ; they make a point 
of young Titsy having an interest in Collinson’s death, the poor fellow 
having cut Tom out as Susan’s lover ; and, above all, some property 
bearing Silas Collinson’s initials has been found upon Tom, or at any 
rate in the house.” 

“ That will hang him whether he’s guilty or not,” said the other 
speaker. 

“Which property, I am told,” went on the other, not noticing his 
friend’s interruption, “‘ Susan Harley will swear belonged to her, being 
in fact a present from the murdered man. What was it—a snuff- 
box, or a watch ?” 

“A watch, I think! Well, we shall see. I'll take odds it’s a 
double execution.” 

Jacob had been out of the world of news, local and general, so long, 
that he had not learnt, until after the supper at the lodgings of Mr. 
Williams, that his friends at Middleton were in trouble and tribulation. 
He had casually heard of a murder having been committed in the 
hated old borough, and although he noticed that the name of the 
Mayor was connected with the offence, it only seemed to him at the 
time that his worship had committed the offenders to gaol, not com- 
mitted the crime himself. The subject had been talked about at a 
roadside inn where he had lodged for a night during his wanderings. 
The name of Middleton was particularly odious to him, and he had not 
cared to listen to any conversation about it, or to make any inquiries 
concerning the scene of his greatest misfortunes. It seemed as if 
fate had compelled him to accept the link that bound him to Susan 
and the Titsys ; and as if he were to be punished anew through the 
horrors of this barbarous murder and the miseries of old friends. 

Shortly after the court was opened two prisoners were tried for 
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minor offences, and sentenced ; and during their removal the grand 
jury sent in the result of their investigations in the case of murder, 
which was read as follows by the clerk of arraigns :— 

“True bill against Ephraim Magar for the murder of Silas Collin- 
son at Middleton, in the county of Dinsley, om the rsth of 
November, 18—.” 

“ No true bill against Tom Titsy.” 

A sudden shuffling of feet, a slight attempt at applause, and a sort 
ef general gasp of relief followed this announcement. ‘The two men 
who had discussed Tom’s chances in Jacob’s hearing looked at each 
other significantly. As for Jacob, his most severe self-control was 
necessary to keep him quiet in his seat. The other pressmen noticed 
his excitement, which they put down to his want of experience in 
connection with a branch of the Fourth Estate which regards 
murders, accidents, and fires with a professional eye, and seldom 
allows itself to be moved about such things, save in the way of obtain- 
ing exclusive details thereof, and despatching the same to head- 
quarters with all possible expedition. 

“ Remove that woman !” cried a hard stentorian voice, immediately 
the effect of the finding of the grand jury was generally understood. 
Looking across the court Jacob was almost beside himself with 
excitement. The reporters were quite tickled at his Strange 
conduct. Mrs. Titsy was the woman alluded to. A subdued 
trembling voice had whispered in her ear, “He is free, mother! 
he is free!” and Mrs. Titsy was sobbing so loudly for joy that the 
crier of the court, scandalised at her weakness, ordered her removal 
accordingly. She leaned upon the arm of her companion, in whom 
Jacob recognised Susan. When he resumed his seat, he upset his 
note-book, and he was so long in picking it up that the reporters, 
who had smiled at him before, now fairly laughed ; for there were 
actually tears in his eyes. 

Jacob could stay there no longer. He said he was ill, and a few 
words whispered to one of his colleagues, in which he intimated that 
‘Tom had been an old servant of his father, were sufficient to obtain 
for him the full performance of his business while he left the court 
for an. hour. 

To slip out of the box, and elbow his way through a group of 
attorneys’ clerks and others who blocked up the passage allotted to 
“Solicitors and the Press,” was the work of a few moments. As 
Jacob went forth at one door, he saw Susan and Mrs. Titsy leaving 
the court by another. They did not notice him. He felt afraid to 
intrude upon them at that moment. While he watched them an 
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officer from the gaol, despatched by the kind-hearted governor, 
requested them to accompany him. Jacob followed. Turning from 
the noise and tumult, in front of the Assize Hall, the officer led the 
way across a green lawn (where a few daisies, sown by the “ March 
winds,” had sprung up without waiting for the “April showers”), to 
the governor’s house, which was at the-entrance of the gaol. The 
officer knocked at the door, and they were shown into a little room, 
neatly furnished, and unadorned with the chains, manacles, pistols, 
clubs, daggers, and knives that garnished the walls of the governor’s 
office. Jacob still followed. The officer was going to push him 
back. Jacob, however, slipped half-a-crown into his hand, and said, 
‘I'm a friend.” He still kept behind the two women, and carefully 
out of their observation. They were received by a benevolent-looking 
lady, who told them to sit down. The officer went his way. The 
door was closed ; and then Jacob stood in the presence of his old 
friends. For a moment neither of them knew him. But when he 
went up to Susan and kissed her, and then gave Mrs. Titsy a great 
smack on the cheek, and shook both her hands, she smiled sadly, and 
began to cry afresh. None of them spoke. Jacob was shocked at 
the change which time and trouble had worked in Susan’s once 
comely features. 

A servant brought in a tray, and the benevolent lady made 
Mrs. Titsy and Susan drink. ~ The glass trembled in the elder 
woman’s. hand. Joy was afflicting her now almost as much as 
sorrow had done before. Presently there was a heavy advancing 
footstep on the stairs. ‘Then the door was suddenly opened, and 
Tom Titsy was in his mother’s arms. Susan looked on with a calm 
smile of gladness. Jacob, in a whisper, declined the wine offered to 
him by the kind-hearted wife of the governor, who thereupon nodded 
pleasantly to him and disappeared. 

Half an hour afterwards Jacob left his poor friends sitting there 
hand in hand, too much impressed with the escape of the innocent to 
talk of it, too happy to put their thankfulness and joy into words. 

“Have you met them? Have you met them?” said Dr. Johnson, 
who was running over the Castle green towards Jacob. “I was told 
they had gone this way ; I have been looking for them everywhere.” 

“In the governor’s house,” said Jacob. 

“Good! Whata fool I must have been to lose them ;” and away 
went the Doctor, as nimbly asa boy, in the direction pointed out to him. 

“Dear old fellow!” said Jacob, looking after him. ‘The heart 
of a woman and the courage of a lion, if he is but a quack doctor. 
Would there were no greater quack? in the world than this Middleton 
herbalist !” “ 

SS 2 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 
“ FOUND WANTING.” 


WHEN Jacob re-entered the court, Ephraim Magar was at the bar, 
and Mr. Wentworth Quarrington, Q.C., had commenced his address 
for the prosecution. Jacob took his turn in reporting the famous 
oration ; but frequently lost himself in amazement at the terrible 
story of guilt which the learned counsel linked together in a chain of 
circumstantial evidence that seemed to cling about the prisoner, and 
all but strangle him where he stood. Magar glanced round the 
court with a searching, sunken eye. “resently his attention be- 
came concentrated upon the counsel’s speech, and an occasional 
clutching of the bar, a sudden flush, a startled look showed how 
nearly some of the advocate’s story touched the prisoner. But 
Magar was not aware that his movements could be read; he was 
trying to appear calm and indifferent. 

It was almost pitiable to see the great man of Middleton, the 
leader of public opinion, the benevolent Mayor, the straightforward, 
out-spoken, manly founder of his own fortunes, standing in the 
felon’s dock to be tried for one of the most horrible crimes recorded 
in the annals of the county—a crime which had set all the Midlands 
in a tremor of horror—a crime which the author of this history again 
assures his readers he has not exaggerated. 

Perhaps the learned Q.C. travelled beyond the limits of what may 
have been fairly considered to be his duty when he endeavoured to 
' show that the wretched prisoner at the bar had been benevolent only 
to hide his sin; that he had busied himself in public matters to 
raise himself above suspicion; that he had striven to lull the 
reproaches of conscience by acts of charity ; and had made sacrifices 
to the murdered manes of poor Silas Collinson, in the vain hope that 
he would thus appease the anger of Him who in His own good time 
discovereth the murdered and the murderer. 

Never, however, did there appear to be a clearer case of guilt than 
the evidence of the witnesses who were called bore out. Susan 
Harley told the terrible story with which our readers are acquainted. 
She identified the ring as the property of Silas Collinson, and she 
also identified as his a pin and a snuff-box found in Magar’s iron 
chest, She proved the receipt of the-£ 100, which the prisoner paid 
her as part of the proceeds of the sale of Collinson’s effects; she 
told the story of his overtures to her on that occasion, and gave 
evidence as to the letters which Magar professed to have received from 
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Collinson. In cross-examination Mr. Arthur Macintyre, Q.C. (who 
with Sir Howard Pisquelly, Bart., Q.C., had been specially retained 
for the defence) tried to shake Susan’s evidence, but only succeeded 
in his object so far as to get upon the judge’s notes that she could 
not say whether Collinson might not have given to his friend Magar 
the snuff-box and pin; and that one Julius Jennings had also pro- 
fessed to have heard from Collinson. 

Then there were witnesses who proved that Collinson) and 
Jennings and Magar were drinking together on the Sunday night 
upon which Collinson was supposed to have started for America ; 
there was the constable who had flashed his lantern upon the mill on 
that same night, that dreadful ‘“‘ November 15” of our story; there 
was the timid husband who had been out late, and was frightened 
when crossing the Middleton bridge at the cry which came out of the 
“darkness visible ” of the mill, where a light moved from one room 
to the other; there was another witness to swear that she marked 
the letter ““C” on some linen proved to have been Collinson’s, 
which had been found after the inquest at the mill; there was 
Collinson’s old housekeeper to swear to his handkerchief and its 
initials of “S. C.,” found in Magar’s house; there were the police- 
men who had taken the prisoner to gaol ; and the superintendent who 
had searched in vain for any receipts of moneys or letters from 
Collinson to Magar since Collinson’s disappearance, but who pro- 
duced a receipt signed by Collinson, and dated November 15, for 
£200, and a bill for the same amount, and the copy of a bill of 
exchange for £ 200, at six months, drawn by Collinson and accepted 
by Magar, but which had not passed through a bank. A banker's 
clerk proved that Magar opened a banking account on the Monday 
following with £200 ; an auctioneer proved paying Magar £4,500, 
in three sums, the result of the sale of Collinson’s property; the 
aforesaid banker’s clerk proved the payment into the bank of these 
moneys, showing that no payments had been made to Silas Collinson, 
and that £500 had been paid to Julius Jennings. A surgeon, who 
had known Collinson intimately, was of opinion that the murdered 
man had been killed by blows on the head with a blunt instrument, 
and there were other witnesses called to speak to minor details, such 
as Magar’s trafficking with Collinson’s property, and Collinson’s 
complaints that he could riot get his money from Magar, and that he 
was going to have a final meeting to arrange matters on the Sunday 
night in question, when Magar had promised “to settle up.” The 
cross-examination upon all these and other facts aimed at several 
things—one was to make the jury believe that Collinson still lived, 
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and that the bones in question were not in any way identified (but 
no witnesses were called for the defence); another was to insinuate 
into their minds that if the remains in question were Collinson’s, 
not Magar, but the man so often spoken of as Julius Jennings, whom 
the police had been unable to capture, was the murderer ; another 
was to make capital out of poor Tom Titsy’s acquittal by the grand 
jury, which Sir Howard Pisquelly, in his eloquent defence of the 
prisoner, characterised as a piece of justice to an innocent fellow- 
creature, which he hoped the intelligent jury before him would 
emulate ; and the closing effort of the defence was an appeal to the 
jury in favour of a man who had in every relation of life shown 
himself to be actuated by feelings altogether at variance with those 
which had been imputed to him; a man whose benevolent acts the 
learned counsel for the prosecution had chosen most unwarrantably 
to array against him on a theory which, if it had any weight, would 
go to show that our great philanthropists only gave money to 
the poor and endowed churches and hospitals because they were 
murderers striving to shield their sins; a man who had ever been 
characterised by an outspoken honesty altogether incompatible with 
guilt, who had given of his self-earned riches to the poor and needy, 
which was at variance with murdering for gold; a man of social 
standing, an honourable burgess, a wise magistrate, and a man who 
by the verdict of the jury would either be sent home to his sorrowing 
friends and to the poor by whom he was revered and beloved, or 
who would be sent forth to die the ignominious and awful death of a 
murderer on the gallows. 

This and much more did the learned and eloquent counsel urge in 
behalf of the prisoner, as any of my readers will find by consulting 
the files of the Dinsley and Middleton journals, which issued special 
supplements containing full reports of the trial. 

Magar heaved a deep sigh at the conclusion of his counsel’s 
address, and looked eagerly at the jurymen, who began to talk to 
each other in noisy whispers. 

Then there was a sudden and death-like stillness, made more awful 
by the darkening shades of evening which fell upon the oriel windows, 
The densély crowded court seemed to hold its breath, and to wait. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, what say ye? Is the prisoner at the bar 
‘Guilty,’ or ‘ Not Guilty’ ?” 

The words fell one after the other upon the court with ominous 
distinctness. Even the bar looked earnestly towards the jury box. 
When the foreman in a clear but trembling voice said “ Guilty,” the 
people in court gave a great gasp for the breath which they had 
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previously stifled in their anxiety; and before the echo of the dread 
word was still there was a clank of irons in the dock, where the 
prisoner had fallen, a senseless heap of crushed humanity. 

Water was at hand, but it only served to awaken the wretched man > 
to a sense of his position ; his cries for ‘‘ mercy,” his protestations of 
innocence rang through the building; but Justice was inexorable: 
‘*Silence !” ‘‘ Silence !” was demanded from one part of the court, to 
be repeated by another ; and then the prisoner was asked if he had 
anything to say why the-sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon him. 

Exhausted by his cries, and awed by a sudden realisation of his 
danger, the prisoner, clutching the bar, and trembling from ‘head to 
foot, stared vacantly at the judge, who, putting on a black cap,.as the 
twilight was deepening into night, sentenced the prisoner to the last 
awful penalty of the law. 

Then the Court broke up; the trumpets were sounded ; the Bar 
went to dinner; the reporters went home to finish their work ;. the 
crowd gradually dispersed, pouring itself into inns and private houses; 
and up and down narrow streets and noisy thoroughfares. A few of 
the more distinguished citizens and visitors went home to dress for 
the theatre ; while all over the town dashed slipshod men crying 
catchpenny chronicles of “the trial and condemnation of Ephraim 
Magar for the murder of Silas Collinson, together with a copy of 
verses written on the melancholy occasion—only one penny each.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN WHICH A NEW ERA DAWNS UPON THE HOUSE OF TITSY. 


THEY were all sitting round the fire in the old thatched cottage— 
Tom Titsy, Susan Harley, Mr. Horatio Johnson, and Mrs. Titsy. 
The Doctor was blowing a cloud of smoke up among the chimney 
ornaments. ‘The best family tea-tray occupied its usual conspicuous 
position. The oak corner cupboard shone with unwonted radiance. 
Cesar lay asleep on the hearth; Mrs. Titsy was knitting ; ‘Tom was 
looking into the fire ; and Susan Harley was looking at Tom. 

“‘ Well, we are a nice little family party after all,” said the Doctor,, 
making an elegant smoke ring, and watching it mount upwards until: 
it came to grief against the artificial apple. “ All things are arranged) 
for a special purpose ; I trace the finger of Fate and a kind Prowi- 
dence throughout all our trials : troubles are stepping-stones te 
happiness—blessed are the sweets of philosophy.” 

“‘ What we should ha’ done without you, Doctor, I will not pretendi 
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to say—the Lord only knows,” said Mrs. Titsy, slowly plying her 
needles. 

Susan, whose appearance had much improved since we saw her at 
the assizes, looked up into the Doctor’s face admiringly. 

“You see how Fate pursued that wretched creature who was sen- 
tenced to death a week ago ; and ‘may the Lord have mercy on his 
soul ? say I, with the judge. Fate, Susan, marked you down for one 
of its instruments, and Retribution required that you should be slow 
in the work of detection, that the rascal might prosper for a while, 
and get up to a height from which his fall would be all the more 
terrible: in due time Fate suggested to you the idea of papering 
that little box, and Fate provided the paper.” 

“Rather, Doctor, was I not punished all that time for my wicked- 
ness in not writing to you, and my dear friend here who has given 
to me the love of a mother ; those long weary nights and months and 
years when I thought I should go mad often, and did do so some- 
times I think ; was not all this a deserved punishment for my pride, 
which would not let me own that I had been deceived ; and for my 
injustice to an honest ‘man who would not have deceived me? I 
ought to have known that he would not have sent for me to America 
—he would have fetched me.” 

Susan spoke with unwonted animation, and Tom turned his eyes 
from the fire to look at her; while Mrs. Titsy let her knitting fall 
into her lap to note the Doctor’s reply. 

“There is much in what thou sayest, girl,” said the Doctor, 
evidently bent upon a.speech of more than ordinary importance, 
indicated as much by the extension of his right hand, in which he 
held his pipe, as by his grandiloquent rendering of “ thou sayest.” 

“ Pride is a bad adviser, and an ungrateful heart is a miserable 
companion. But my friend Susan Harley hath neither the one nor 
the other as we understand those weaknesses of weak humanity. The 
pride which attacked her was that which springs from a laudable self- 
esteem—a virtuous, honest, and high-minded girl, she could not 
endure that one idle gossip should whisper a word to sully her fair 
fame, and she could not live to be taunted by the Mrs. Gompsons 
of this world with having done an imprudent action—she wanted 
courage, that noble attribute of our nature which prompts us never 
to give in against the longest odds, but induces us to bear and hope 
and strive, and, what is more, makes us win at last. Win, I say, as 
we shall do, for Truth and Honesty must have their day when 
Villainy is dethroned. Moreover, touching the self-made charge of 
ingratitude, the fact that our Susan suffered, that she grieved after us, 
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that she dreamed about us, and longed to come and sit here under 
this humble but honest roof, proves that she had a grateful heart ; 
and even if she had not—I only use #f for the sake of argument—if, 
I say again, this dear girl, destined to suffer so much, that the guilty 
might be brought to punishment—if she had not been grateful the 
open confession of a fault straightway amendeth it. And with regard 
to Mr. Thomas Titsy, Fate, hard as it may seem, required that he 
should be placed in danger, that he should be seized by the law and 
locked up in a cell, in order that such an amount of sympathy and 
compassion might be excited in the loving breast of Susan Harley 
(Susan held down her head and Tom fidgeted with his hands), to 
induce her to turn to the man who has loved her from the first, and 
who loves her now, and say to him, ‘Tom, thou shalt be more to 
me than my brother—take me for thy wife.’” 

Here something seemed suddenly to rise in the Doctor's throat, 
and after stammering a little and coughing, he found he could say no 
more ; he, therefore, quietly whispered Moniti meliora sequamur, and 
sat down, by which time Mrs. Titsy was weeping all over her 
knitting. 

Susan, whose kindness towards Tom had been very great during 
the last few days, and whose heart had yearned to comfort and con- 
sole him, though she felt that the Doctor had almost interpreted her 
own wishes, could only follow the example of Mrs. Titsy and fall to 
a-crying ; but when Tom came towards her and held out his hand, 
she laid hers in it, and Cesar woke up at the moment, and seemed 
to ratify the engagement by licking both hands and then inserting 
his nose between them. 

When Mrs. Titsy looked up through her tears, the Doctor made a 
signal to her, and while one went out to see that the pigeon-cote 
door was shut, the other went upstairs to sit against the window, 
where the moon was shining in upon a patchwork quilt, and making 
a chest of old oak drawers as bright as the looking-glass that hung 
upon the whitewashed wall. 

“Shall it be so, Susan?” said Tom, after a long pause. 

Susan returned the pressure of his hand. 

“TI think I cou/d hold up my head again, lass, in some spot where 
nobody ’ud know me, if I had thee to live for.” 

This was a longer speech than Tom had ever made to Susan in 
the way of lovemaking ; and there was something so forlorn and sad 
and appealing in his manner, that Susan felt glad he had said so 
much. 

“Tom, dear Tom,” she said ina faltering voice, “ you have suffered 
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a great deal through me ; nay, don’t deny it ; if, after all, you think 
that I am worthy ”—— 

‘Susan ! Susan! God bless thee, lass ; say no more—all the old 
time comes back, and the old feeling,” and Tom, pressing her hand, 
drew Susan towards him, and she laid her head upon his shoulder. 

Of course the pigeon-cote door was shut: so the Doctor went 
upstairs, not to his own room, but to Mrs. Titsy’s door. 

“* Deary me, that must be a knock,” said Mrs. Titsy, who had been 
sitting at the window—“ Yes ; and there it is again.” 

“Mrs. Titsy! Mrs. Titsy!” a voice whispered through the key- 
hole. 

“Tt is indeed the Doctor,” and Mrs. Titsy went to the door. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the Doctor ; “but put your bonnet and 
shawl on ; I want to have a little talk with you, and we must leave 
them for a while.” 

Mrs, Titsy frequently indulged in presentiments. ‘ Sometimes,” 
she said to herself, “it is a death tick, sometimes it is somebody 
treading on one’s grave, sometimes it is a stranger on the bar, or a 
letter in the candle ; but for three days it’s been no death warning— 
that’s certain.” 

The Doctor was waiting for her at the bottom of the stairs. 

“Tell them we shall be back again in half an hour,” he said. 

Mrs. Titsy put her head into the kitchen and did as she was 
desired ; and then she took the arm gallantly offered to her by her 
famous lodger, and suffered herself to be conducted out into the 
moonlight. 

“You will think my conduct strange, perhaps, my dear madam,” 
said the Doctor, when they had walked a short distance. 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Titsy, not knowing what to say: she did not 
think his conduct at all peculiar ; she was a woman with presenti- 
ments. 

“ But I will no longer delay what I have to say to you.” 

Mrs. Titsy leaned a little more heavily on the Doctor’s arm. 

“We are not young, you and I, Mrs. Titsy; I am getting on 
towards fifty ; and though you married young, your son’s manly form 
tells of the matronly period of life, my dear madam, at which you 
have also arrived, although Father Time has dealt kindly with you, 
and left you with personal attractions which I have long admired, 
while your good disposition and kind heart are as fresh as ever.” 

“Really ! Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Titsy. 

“Old fools are the worst of fools they say; I am not going to 
play the goose, and try to make love; but Mrs. Titsy, if you will 
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become Mrs. Horatio Johnson, that individual will be happy for the 
remainder of his days, and will endeavour to make you a good 
husband, and Tom and Susan a good father. Moniti meliora 
sequamur !” : 

She knew it! When the Doctor whispered at the door she was 
sure that this was coming. She was a woman, however, and of 
course must be astonished and confused at the Doctor’s proposition, 
though I must do Mrs. Titsy the justice to say that she made as little 
fuss as could possibly be expected from the most ingenuous of 
widows at so trying a moment. After many faltering attempts to 
reply to the Doctor in suitable terms, she leaned nearly all her 
weight upon his willing arm, and said she was his. When the two 
were returning, and had left behind them the street in which I first 
introduced Jacob Martyn to my readers, the Doctor was unfolding 
to Mrs. Titsy his plans for the future. And capital plans they were. 

Thus while night, dark and hideous, was setting in upon the 
fortunes of Ephraim Magar, the morning of hope; was dawning 
for some others in my story who had almost despaired of the 
sunshine. 


(To be continued.) 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I HAVE great respect for School Boards. The new Act makes a 
glorious era in our history. But I hope soon to see more perfect 
and defined rules of educational legislation. A School Board just 
now seems to resemble Nathaniel Hawthorne’s blind man. It is set 
forth on a walk through unknown ways, trusting to the guidance of 
any one who will take the trouble. All sorts of persons offer their 
assistance : some mischievous ; some well-meaning, but incapable. 
Even the blind step in with shambling notions of the correct path. At 
last the Board, set adrift by a too speculative Act, rejects all guidance, 
and blunders on by itself. This is the story of many a country 
Board. It is not unlike even the history of the representative Board 
of London herself. I hope during the next session to see the blind 
man supplied with well-instructed guides. Apart from the religious 
question there are several points upon which legislative action is 
required. The London Board sends the children of indigent parents 
to the Poor Law Guardians, who promptly decline the responsibility 
of paying school fees. The result is that many destitute children are 
left outside the new schools. While London is debating whether 
special or free schools shall be provided for these waifs and strays, 
Birmingham declares against free education. Some of the leading 
provincial School Boards pay the fees of children whose parents have 
no means of doing so. London stands almost alone in refusing this 
necessary assistance to the poor. I confess that the arguments for 
and against are cogent. It is not my intention to find fault with 
London. Any one who looks fairly at the difficulties of the position 
will sympathise with the Board. But to return to my original simile. 
Driven to desperation, the blind man is becoming rather troublesome. 
The Government ought to have settled his route, and given him an 
inspired leader. 





ADULTERATION is as old as commerce. Some political economists 
and rigid freetraders think that one is an essential and necessary part 
of the other. John Bright even finds it difficult to condemn the 
adulterator unless he mixes with his article of commerce a deleterious 
compound, It was in this spirit that Government dealt with the 
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question of coffee. “Label your stuff as a mixture of chicory and 
coffee,” said the law, ‘and you shall be protected.” A certain class 
of traders are so accustomed to having their own way that they will not 
even take the trouble to use this legal disguise. Now and then a local 
informer comes down upon one of this class, and there is a conviction 
and fine, but the recalcitrant grocer soon takes the amount of the 
penalty out of his customers. Coffee had already been adulterated 
in the days of William and Mary. ‘I sell coffee powder,” says an 
advertiser of that period, “and I’ll take care that what I sell shall be 
fresh and ¢rue; and all who will may have it in the roasted berry, or 
see it ground,” ‘This announcement was evidently the outcome of 
complaints which have been more or less rife ever since. When the 
Legislature dealt with the matter some years ago it left milk dealers, 
brewers, and other important traders pretty well free to do what they 
pleased. Indeed, adulterators generally have had so much liberty 
that the nation seems almost reluctant to enforce one of the most 
important measures of modern days, the Adulteration ‘(Food) Bill. 
An odd prosecution here and there marks the inauguration of the 
new law. I hope soon to see a more general recognition of its 
necessity and its power. Public analysts should be appointed in 
every town in the kingdom. The health of a nation depends as 
much upon wholesome food as upon pure air. Great things have 
been done of late years in the way of drainage and ventilation ; I 
hope to see daily records of supplementary action in an earnest and 
honest attack upon adulteration. 





A ract for my lady friends. Dr. Moore, in a little work on “ The 
Training of Young Children,” quotes a remark of Dr. Conolly to 
Dr. Carpenter that “‘ Three-fourths of the women under restraint at 
Hanwell came there, he believed, simply through the habitual 
indulgence of an originally bad temper.” Whether the gentler sex 
is born with a worse temper than that with which man is endowed, 
or whether the defect is one of the results of the peculiar training of 
our girls, are curious questions for the philosophers. 





HERE is a characteristic anecdote of Mr. Lowe. The railway 
companies have been using all their powers of persuasiveness and 
all their parliamentary influence to induce the right honourable 
gentleman to remit the passenger duty, a duty which, as they 
contend, is equivalent to a second income tax; and a few days 
ago the directors of the London and North Western, of the Great 
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Northern, and Midland called upon him, primed all round with 
statistics and arguments against the tax. Mr. Lowe folded his arms, 
shut his eyes, and listened to the speeches with patience and 
apparently with acquiescence. At last the arguments were all over ; 
and Mr. Lowe opened his eyes and spoke. “I quite agree with you 
in principle ”—this was the drift of his speech—“ and nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to remit this passenger duty. But 
the remission of taxation, although very pleasant when it is possible, 
is very embarrassing to a Chancellor of the Exchequer doomed, as I 
am, to raise seventy millions a year without letting any one know too 
painfully what I take out of his pocket in the course of the year. I 
must have the money, and the easier I can get it the better. I have 
been thinking of a compromise. You pay now between you a trifle 
less than £10,000 a year, and this £10,000 1 must have either in 
meal or malt. But as you dislike the passenger duty I will add a 
trifle to your income tax, which will give me what I want and put 
you to no inconvenience.” The directors were delighted with the 
compromise, thanked the Chancellor, picked up their hats, and went 
off congratulating themselves upon a triumph. The chairman of the 
London and North Western went straight to the accountant’s office 
and explained the plan. The accountant turned to his books, 
reckoned up the addition to the income tax, compared it'with the 
amount of the passenger duty, and startled the complacent chair- 
man by telling him that the result of Mr. Lowe’s compromise would 
be to take about £100,000 a year out of the coffers of each of the 
companies where he now only gets about £10,000 by the passenger 
duty out of all of them put together. Of course the compromise 
was declined by the first post the next morning, and I suppose we 
shall hear no more about the passenger duty at present. 





Sir THomas Dyke AcLanp has recently had to rebuild most of the 
cottages in one of the villages upon his estate at Killerton, and antici- 
pating the Public Health Bill, he made up his mind to recast all the 
sanitary conditions of the village, to drain it upon scientific principles, 
to make provision for the disposal of the sewage, to give it a pure and 
plentiful supply of water, and thus find out the lowest cost at which 
the work can be done. His engineer’s balance sheet appears in the 
current number of the Bath and West of England Society's Fournal. 
The village stands as well as any village can stand for a thorough 
system of drainage and water supply, raised as it is about 30 feet 
above the valley of the Clyst, with a couple of trout streams flowing 
through it; but till most of it was burnt down a year or two ago, 
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Broadclyst was hardly ever free from fever. The houses were 
all huddled together. The gardens, or what ought to have been 
the gardens, were all covered with pigstyes and cabins. The 
river was polluted with all kinds of filth; and the only water 
fit to drink had to be drawn from wells. Even this was not always 
pure ; for the drainage was nothing but a makeshift, and the sewage 
of course percolated through the soil into the wells. Sir Thomas 
Acland, in rebuilding the village, determined to alter all this, to lay 
down at the back of the houses a main sewer, formed of glazed stone- 
ware pipes, with a flushing tank at the highest point, and inspection 
holes or shafts at every bend to allow a man to go down and keep 
the sewer free from obstructions; to insist upon properly trapped 
gullies being fixed in each yard, communicating with themain sewer by 
a regular fall of not less than one in thirty ; to interdict sinks in the 
houses, and thus to keep out sewer gas; to put the water-closets at least 
30 feet from the house, to set his face against pigstyes, except in the 
garden; to insist upor covered and watertight ash-pits, not more than 
18 inches below the surface, and to take care that these shall be 
emptied at short intervals. The water supply stands over for the 
present ; and the work, even as it is, has run up to about £700, or 
close upon #1 per head of the population of Broadclyst, or a year’s 
rent of the village, assuming £5 to represent the average annual 
value of the cottages. According to this experiment of Sir Thomas 
Acland’s, therefore, the upshot of Mr. Stansfeld’s Public Health Bill 
will be to impose a special property tax of one shilling im the pound 
upon ali the owners of cottage property within the four seas. 





OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 


TO SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Sir,—There can be no doubt that the American climate has 
deteriorated the physigue of European settlers, this being shown in 
the form of atrophy among the males and sterility with the females. 
These effects are not universal, but general, and may be delayed, 
perhaps averted, by constant intermarriage of old families with new 
settlers. It is less apparent among those who adopt a free, active 
course of life; and most marked among the families settled in large 
cities. 

Seeing this decadence of race among whites settled in the American 
continent, it is found consistent with what we know of India ; there 
pure whites from Europe are unable to transmit a posterity beyond 
the second or third generation. Wealthy Anglo-Bengalese send 
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their children to Europe for nursing and education, to get over the 
critical period of growth ; their return to India thereafter being a 
matter of uncertainty. Those who cannot meet this expense are 
pained to see their children fade before their eyes. This raises a 
curious question about the original Aryan settlers, who were con- 
fessedly a fair race from Western Asia.' 

It must be conceded that an Asiatic origin was all in their favour, 
whether originally from Central or Western Asia ; for in historical 
times Mongols, Tartars, and Turkomans have followed their Aryan 
predecessors, and have undoubtedly transmitted a Moslem posterity 
to the present time. These races do not appear to have deteriorated 
from immigration, because their practice of polygamy admits, nay 
necessitates, a constant infusion of new blood from the mothers, 
who may be of any race. We do not know but what these Aryans 
may have been monogamists. 

Under these circumstances it becomes a question— 

1. How did this Aryan race stand affected climatically by this 
immigration ? 

2. Have they any progeny now in India? 

It is considered certain that this race it was who introduced the 
Sanscrit language into India; it forms the basis of some leading 
vernacular dialects, such as Hindi and Bengali, and is largely infused 
into older dialects, such as Tamil and Telugu, which belong to a 
different family of languages. Sanscrit is identified with Brahminism, 
which is the native religion of Hindoos, but the latter people are 
nearly jet black; how, then, can we classify them as derived from 
the fair Aryans ? 

We must conclude that the Aryans of pure blood have died out ; 
that they freely intermarried with coloured natives, with whom they 
thus became commingled, their descendants being coloured from the 
mother’s side. That distinction of colour being lost, it is only by 
caste that the race can be shown; and it must be admitted that 
many high caste natives have a lofty physiognomy. 

In strict accordance with this conclusion we see that half-caste 
Spaniards in Mexico may thrive, but they must change their com- 
plexions ; so an Englishman who settles in India or South America 
may have a large progeny by native women, who will be healthy and 
fertile, but not white. So we may conclude that the North American 
Yankees must certainly die out, if ever the stream of immigration 
should cease, unless they infuse their blood with that of an alien 


race.—I am, sir, yours, 
September 28, 1872. A. HALL. 











